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The Close ol School 


finds teachers ready to consider the question of the 


Text-Books 


to be used in their classes during the coming 
school year. 
Ghe 


American Book Company 


publishes some thousands of text-books, covering 
every branch of study pursued in schools, and suit- 
able for all grades. 

These books are the best in their respective 
subjects, and include the standard works in all lines, 
as well as the newest presentations of modern 
methods. Teachers will find among this great 
variety those text-books which will meet their ex- 
act needs most satisfactorily. 

Descriptive circulars, catalogues, bulletins, 
and price lists will be sent to any address on request. 
Correspondence is cordially invited, and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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Elementary Science Readers—Books I, II, III. 
Schwinn & Stevenson’s Civil Government 

Worcester’s Dictionaries 

Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 
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desire to direct the attention of Superintendents and 
Teachers to their list of Text and Reference Books, com- 
posed, in part, of the several series named. 

They most cordially solicit correspondence with refer- 
ence to the introduction of their publications. 

The reputation and character of the house are such as 
to assure to all correspondents the most kind and courte- 
ous treatment. 

Their books are first-class in every particular and their 
introduction terms are very liberal. 
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Historic Pilgrimages 
in New England, by EDWIN M. BACON 

Illustrated, $1.20 

HE vivid story of New England is told on the very 

spots where the stirring drama was enacted. The 

famous places where the pioneers and Pilgrims 
planted their first homes, the ancient buildings, and 
the monuments to the wise and dauntless founders 
of the great Commonwealth are visited, and, while in the 
atmosphere of the associations, the thrilling narrative of 
the past is recounted. Of all the books for tourists or 
students in Yankee-land this is easily the best of those 
with historic background. 
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Literary Pilgrimages 
in New England, by EDWIN M. BACON 
Illustrated $1.50 
HE definite details as to places to visit and routes by 
which to reach them, as well as the information 
that adds immensely to the interest and profit of a 
pilgrimage, must commend the book to every tourist 
in New England. It is a pleasure to read the de- 
scriptions of the personality, homes,and writings of the New 
England’s literary people, past and present. Mr. Bacon’s 
charming conversational style, and the array of excellent pic- 
tures adds appreciably to the interest and value of the 
volume. 
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with SYLLABUSES 
complete in pamphlet 
form, from latest com- 

mittee revisions and officially correct. In English (including Grammar, Compo- 

sition, Reading, Penmanship), Geography, Elementary Science, Nature Study, 

History and Civics, and Mathe- 

matics. Together with Course 

of Study in Music, Drawing, 

Cooking, Sewing, Physiology. 

Adopted May 27, 1903. 

Some startling changes. The product of the ablest practical school men of the day. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. Course of Study alone, 10 cents, postpaid. Address 
THE METROPOLITAN TEACHER, to East 14th Street, NEW YORK 
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COLORED PENCILS, 
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’ ° A beautiful, cloth-bound edition. 
Spencer s Education. condition—paper, type, and binding the best. 


Former price, $1.00. For this sale only, 50c., postpaid 
’ “ A beautiful, cloth-bound edition. The books are in perfect 
Spencer s Education. condition, paper, type, and binding the best. This is the 
only edition which has heavy type paragraph headings, invaluable in fixing the subject matter 
in the memory. 227 pages. Former price, $1.00. For this sale only, 50c., postpaid. 
. A volume of valuable papers on pedagogy. 144 
The Professional Teacher. large pages, paper bound. This material can be 
obtained in this form only and will never be reprinted. Price, 60c. For this sale only, 30c., 
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’ ° Geography 
Dean’s The Geography Class; How to Interest it. ycrenpy 
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6§x48 inches. 151 pages. Binding, green cloth, 22 illustrations. Price, 50c. For this sale 
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’ : : A guide to manual training by S. G, Love, late 
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lathe. Size, 74x5 inches, 306 pages. Library cloth binding. Price, $1.50. For this sale 
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The books are in perfect 
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_ The Best 
TONIC. 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsfored’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
hall tare or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been ua 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on mere to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
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The Educational Progress of the Year 1902-3. 


[Abstract of Address before the National Council of Education. ] 
By Pres. William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College. 


The death of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has left us 
the ideal of the educated woman; scholarship without a 
particle of pedantry; optimism with no blinking of un- 
pleasant facts; efficiency unsevered from winsomeness. 

By a splendid educational campaign leading to increased 
state appropriations and local taxation, better school- 
houses, free summer schools for teachers, consolidated 
schools, improved courses of study, the South has made 
the greatest progress within the year. 

The kindergarten idea is improving teaching in all the 
primary grades; the two-session kindergarten where the 
same teacher meets the same pupils twice involves 


excessive strain for both and is being abandoned. The, 


wiser kindergartners are learning that the spirit of 
Froebel enables them to dispense with a good deal of the 
letter of the law and to make their teaching a helpful 
preparation for the primary work. The reflex influence 
of Hampton and Tuskegee and the industrial develop- 
ment of the country have led to a great extension of 
manual training. School buildings, school grounds, and 
especially school gardens, are receiving more of the 
attention they deserve. 

Vacation schools, summer playgrounds, free evening 
lectures, and evening classes and clubs are utilizing the 
school plants in our cities for social as well as intellec- 
tual purposes at times when they have hitherto been idle, 
and widening our idea of public education to include the 
elevation of the entire community. An expenditure of 
$130,000 last year for this school extension in New 
York city made available for 400 hours $35,000,000 of 
municipal property which otherwise would have been 
unused. 

By introducing the school physician, by asking parents 
to report health and home habits of children, we are 
treating home and school as parts of a single healthy, 
happy, useful life, and seeing that the avoidable break- 
down of a child’s health is murder in the first degree for 
which parents and school officers are jointly responsible. 

The tendency is toward small school boards nominated 
and elected on the general ticket or appointed by the 
mayor, confined to legislative work alone and employing 
experts for all executive work. Such boards are intro- 
ducing the merit system of appointment of teachers, un- 
influenced by considerations of politics, religion, or resi- 
dence; increased salaries to teachers of proved ability, 
and tenure of office after adequate probation. 

There is a wholesome reaction from the refinements of 
pedantic methodology in vogue a dozen years ago and an 
insistence upon thoro and advanced knowledge of the 
subject taught as the prime qualification of the teacher. 

The consolidation of rural schools now authorized in 
twenty states is giving better buildings and better teach- 
ing, better supervision, larger attendance at less expense, 
and, by affording a center for the intellectual and social 
life of widened neighborhoods, is enriching rural life and 
keeping the prosperous farmer on the farm. 

The certificate system of admission to college is spread- 
ing, and the colleges of New England and of the North 
Central association and the University of California are 
taking steps to tighten it at points where it has become 





too loose. The college or university which entices 
students to leave the secondary school before they have 
thoroly completed a preparatory course is understood to 
be guilty of the folly of killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg; the crime of taking its students’ money 
under false pretenses; the parasitic vice of sucking the 
life-blood out of an educational system of which it pro- 
fesses to be the crowning ornament. 

Yale and Dartmouth have added their weight to the 
degree of A. B. without Greek. Yale and Williams have 
extended the elective system. Williams and Dartmouth 
have adopted the group system of electives with the re- 
quirement of a major study in one group which gives 
coherence and continuity to the individual’s choices. 
The proposition to cut the college course in two and 
throw the better half away by granting the degree of 
A. B. at the énd of two years has met emphatic and 
universal condemnation. By reducing the number of 
grades, by offering high school studies in the upper 
grammar grades, by counting secondary work and require- 
ments for admission to college by points or credits, by 
stating the requirements for college degrees in units of 
work rather than in lapses of time, in some cases by 
counting the same work for the last year in college and 
the first year in the professional school, we are reducing 
the time required to prepare for a profession, and at 
the same time making graduation from either grammar 
school, high school, college, or professional school mean 
as much as it ever did. 

Chicago university, in defiance of the educational 
tradition of the West, has partially segregated the 
women students during the first two years. This is a 
brave declaration that co-education is no mere question 
of administrative detail, but is a profound sociological 
and social problem; that it cannot permanently be solved 
in one way in the East and in another in the West; that 
there will always be those who from circumstances or 
conviction will prefer co-education; and others who, for 
social or pedagogical reasons, will prefer more or less 
separation; and that henceforth each institution must 
determine its policy, not by doctrinaire devotion to ab- 
stract theory, but by inductive study of its specific cir- 
cumstances and resources and the preference of its 
special constituency. 

Professional schools are being divided into two groups, 
according as they do, or do not, require the college degree 
or its equivalent for admission. The larger institutions 
are establishing professorships wholly or mainly devoted 
to research. The wise administration of the Carnegie 
Institution has side-tracked the sentimental agitation 
for a Washington Memorial university; has made what 
might have been a rival, a stimulus and ally to all our 
universities, and is proving itself the worthy crown and 
consumation of our national educational system. 


EP 


The material in this number, with the exception of 
the editorial and educational notes, consists of abstracts 
and papers read at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Boston July 6-10. 
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City and Country. 


By Prin. Orville T. Bright, James Doolittle School, Chicago. 


[GENERAL SESSION. ] 


When one considers that all sustenance for animal 
life comes directly or indirectly from the plants that 
grow out of the ground; that all clothing for human 
beings and most of their shelter are derived from the 
same source; and that these same plants more than all 
else combined are responsible for the beauty that makes 
the earth so pleasant a dwelling place, the indifference 
of the schools of the United States to plant culture as 
matter for study is indeed cause for amazement. 

Whether this culture is considered from the economic, 
botanic, or esthetic standpoint the indifference is much 
the same. To be sure the subject of botany has been in 
the curriculum of the secondary schools for many a year, 
but the study in so far as it has affected the lives and 
characters of students has been comparatively barren of 
results. It has been a study in dissection and classifica- 
tion rather than of growth. Colleges here and there 
have very effectively engaged in the scientific study of 
agriculture; but these are so few and the classes have 
been so poorly attended, that their influence has scarcely 
affected the masses or the practices of thefarmers. This 
may be because the lavish supply of land has led to the 
vicious waste that has obtained in American farming. 
Fortunately the vast acreage that has been had almost 
for the asking is no longer available. Consequently with 
increasing population farming must become more intens- 
ive, scientific, and economic. 

When we come to the study of plants because of their 
value in enhancing the beauty of city, village, or country, 
neither the college, high school, nor elementary school 
has as yet to any extent felt even the thrill of movement. 
The school garden is a thing almost unknown in the 
United States. As compared with European countries 
we have assumed.superiority in public school education 
and in some respects perhaps with justice, but in this re- 
gard we have no standing for comparison. Long before 
public schools had an existence the value of the school 
garden was recognized in Europe, and we are told that 
by the middle of the sixteenth century almost all of the 
Italian universities and many Italian cities possessed 
botanical gardens. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
brave old Comenius said, “A garden should be connected 
with every school, where children can at times gaze upon 
trees, flowers, and herbs, and be taught to enjoy them.” 

As if in response to this prophetic declaration his 
native country, two hundred years later, was the first to 
require by law the establishment of school gardens in 
connection with elementary schools. The Austrian im- 
perial school law of 1869 prescribes that “when practic- 
able a garden and a place for agricultural experiments 
shall be established with every rural school.” 

To-day Austria-Hungary can boast of nearly 20,000 
school gardens. In the province of Styria every school 
has a garden. Bohemia has 4,500, and its enormous 
crops of fruit are by many ascribed to school instruction. 

In Sweden in 1869 a royal proclamation required school 
gardens varying from seventy to 150 square rods to be 
appropriately laid out for the children of elementary 
schools. In 1876 Sweden had 1,600 such gardens and 
now the number is nearly 5,000. It is quite worthy of 
note that while the Swedish system of manual training 


and gymnastics have been deemed so worthy of study, 


and exploitation by American teachers, the school gar- 
dens, of vastly greater importance, seem entirely to have 
escaped their notice. 

In Belgium the school law of 1873 provides that every 
school shall have a garden of at least one-fourth acre, 
and a royal decree of 1897 requires that all teachers 
shall be able to give theoretical and practical instruction 
in botany, horticulture, and agriculture. Since in Eu- 
rope laws are made to be observed, all Beigian schools 
now have adequate school garden instruction. 


In Switzerland this has been a live question for twenty ° 
years past. Most of the cantons have encouraged the 
establishment of school gardens thru prizes and other 
financial aid and ample provision has been made for suit- 
able instruction in the normal schools. The effect on 
the home surroundings has besn marked. Indeed this 
is true wherever the gardens have been established for 
any length of time. 

France has rapidly developed the higher teaching of 
all forms of agriculture during the past twenty years 
and now has at least one hundred institutions for this 
purpose, among the finest in the world. There are 
botanical gardens almost without number and nomadic 
lecture courses for the public schools have been estab- 
lished. In 1862 the teaching of agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools was made obligatory. To-day France has 
nearly 30,000 elementary school gardens and no new 
school can receive governmental aid without such equip- 
ment. 

Even Russia with all her inherent barbarism is making 
great headway in school instruction in gardening. In a 
single province in southern Russia 257 out of 504 
schools have gardens aggregating 300 acres. In 1895 
these gardens contained among other things 111,000 
fruit trees, 240,000 forest trees, and more than 1,000 
bee hives. Almost every form of economic gardening is 
carried on. 

Germany has not as yet made the garden an organic 
part of its school system, but thousands of schools are 
trying the experiment... A charming description of one 
of these by Dr. Herman Likens may be found in the Hd- 
ucational Review for March, 1899. It contains four-fifths 
of an acre in the form of an irregular oblong well laid 
out, with gravel walks along the sides and center length- 
wise, and with three cross walks. In the center is a 
fountain and at the intersections of the walks are cir- 
cular plantings. At the north end, one-tenth of an acre 
is planted with specimens of native trees, some exotics, 
and common ornamental shrubs. Every tree and shrub 
has label with name and habitat. Next is the botanical 
division containing plants for special study in the school. 
The remainder of the garden is divided into six large 
plats each surrounded by dwarf fruit trees or fruit 
bushes. Each of these six plats is divided into individual 
gardens one meter wide and two long, or about twenty 
square fest. One garden in each plat is allotted to the 
teacher. During the year 1898-9 six hundred pupils 
from the Burger Schule planted and cared for six hun- 
dred of these little gardens, cultivating either vegetables 
or flowers as they chose. 

The work is optional, but one hour a day is expected 
from each young gardener who undertakes it. On Sun- 
days the garden is open all day as a park, and parents 
have shown great appreciation of this element of school 
training; and it is a proud event for the child when the 
product of his own labor and care first finds its way to 
the family table. Pupils who show marked ability are 
chosen as helpers to the teachers, and it is their business 
to see that everything is in order at the close of the day. 
They also settle all matters of dispute and behavior. In 
one end of the garden is a rustic shed for recitations 
whenever such are desirable. Each of the eight grades 
is well represented—the instruction being adapted as in 
other school work. 

The School Garden. 

What do the six hundred children get out of the gar- 
den? The teaching of the school is brought into con- 
tact with life, and, best of all, with the lives and experi- 
ences of the children. The point of contact reaches the 
home interests just as directly as those of the school. 
The tiny garden of the school is almost sure to be dupli- 
cated at the home—probably on a larger scale, and this 
alone is worth the whole effort. 
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The interest of the yarents in at least one phase of 
the school work of the children will be immediate and 
certain because here is something sure to be inspected 
and understood—the inspection being made possible on 
Sunday and other holidays. This interest will naturally 
extend to the other school work and be the cause of its 
betterment. The little garden is the child’s own and 
whatever it is, comes as the certain sequence of his care 
or neglect. This is as evident to his parents as to his 
teachers. The responsibility of the garden develops 
strength and independence in character. Nothing but 
honest effort can win, and this effort involves judgment 
as well as physical exertion. The great variety of plants, 
including trees all in healthy growth and in which the 
children are personally interested, makes ideal conditions 
for nature study—and it will be study of life and growth 
rather than of death and dissection. In other words, 
after study, the plants remain for greater interest and 
love, instead of being thrown away because destroyed. 

The beauty of school garden arrangement develops 
taste which is sure to react upon the home premises— 
doubly so because both parents and children are inter- 
ested. Related topics of study, as reading, drawing and 
painting, language and composition, literature, geography, 
and number almost of necessity range themselves along- 
side the garden lessons. The healthy, out-of-door phys- 
ical exercise of itself would justify all that the garden 
costs, and this is all the better because the motive is 
something besides mere exercise, which is always more 
or less stupid when pursued for its own sake. The 
school becomes a rational factor in the economic life of 
a people in something sweeter and more wholesome than 
commercialism. The children learn to love and respect 
mother earth and the honest labor which she rewards so 
fully and so freely. New phases of child nature are 
opened up to the teacher—phases which the ordinary 
work of the school-room might effectually obscure. The 
more complete the sympathy between teacher and pupils 
the richer the results in character on both sides. Lastly, 
thru school and home improvement and beautiful environ- 
ment the young people become interested in civic im- 
provement of neighborhood, ward, or city, and thus begin 
the study of civics at the right end, because they are in 
_— with something that has to do with better civic 
ife. 

If the results indicated are at all attainable they are 
well worth the gravest attention of this splendid organ- 
ization of American teachers. Europe has well toward 
one hundred thousand school gardens of all kinds. The 
United States has not one-half of one per cent. of that 
number. The subject has as yet received no serious at- 
tention from educators and so far as I can ascertain has 
in no way found its way into the school code of any 
state. 

Can we make the school garden idea a factor of our 
free school education? The fewscattered efforts already 
made render only one answer to this question—a most 
enthusiastic “ Yes.” 

Some fundamental principles must be determined 
upon. The all too common notion that any old place 
will answer for a school site must be exterminated root 
and branch. The plat of ground that Nature has made 
most attractive in any city, village, hamlet, or rural dis- 
trict is just good enough for the public school. 

Every school-house should be supplied with adequate 
playgrounds at whatever cost. The yard will be adequate 
only when there is ample space for games, and for char- 
acteristic trees, flowering shrubs and plants, and clinging 
vines as integral part of the playgrounds. 
school garden added the out-of-door conditions will be 
ideal. 

“But the cost,” is the cry of the taxpayer, and the 
politician takes up the cry to further his selfish aims. In 
some cases it costs more not to spend money than to 
spend it and this is one of the cases. 

We. read that the first motive for the establishment of 
“common schools” in America was that the children 


With the- 
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might learn to read the Bible, and from our records of 
Puritan character in Massachusetts we may safely assume 
this to be correct. Recently Bishop John Spalding 
gave utterance to these words: “In the midst of all 
this noise and rush of business, of expansion and success, 
we are rapidly growing incapable of taking or loving the 
deeper views of life. Our faith in education is, at the 
bottom, the faith in its power to enable us to get more 
money.” I think the truth of this statement will hardly 
be questioned. Have not we Americans reached a point 
in our tremendous development of wealth where we may 
pause to consider the children? 

Our schools cost enormously to be sure, but scarcely 
more than our penal and reformatory institutions taken 
in their entirety, and we may well turn some of the 
millions poured out for the latter purpose into attempts 
for prevention. 

“Can’t afford it” is a stock cry that may well be 
analyzed and carefully considered. During the past 
thirty years Republican Philadelphia and Democratic 
New York have squandered money enough on political 
parasites to furnish ample playgrounds and gardens 
for every public school in either city. Cities that 
can afford Tweeds, Crokers, and Quays need scarcely 
talk about the expense of schools. In the same manner, 
tho not to the same extent, more than half of the great 
cities of this country are luxuriating in corrupt political 
bosses. One party is as deep in this robbery of the 
taxes as the other. 

“Can’t afford it?” A few years ago Chicago spent 
twenty millions on a world’s fair and nobody regrets the 
vision of exquisite beauty then created. At the same 
time there is not a beautiful school yard in the city, and 
many magnificent school buildings have no play grounds 
at all. Now St. Louis is indulging the same luxury, to 
say nothing of the past enterprises of Buffalo, Atlanta, 
and Charleston, and the same public school yard condi- 
tions may be pointed out in these cities as in Chicago. 

What Can be Done in the Cities. 

The question of expense is secondary, the first and 
dominant question being, “ What do the children need?” 
Education into good citizenship with high ideals will be 
genuine economy, no matter what the cost. 

In connection with one of the vacation schools in 
Chicago last summer a garden was established on an ad- 
joining lot. The preparation and planting were by the 
children of the public school before vacation, the culti- 
vation by the charity vacation school, and the harvest 
gathered after vacation—all or mostly by the same chil- 
dren. Each pupil had his individual garden and each 
took to his home the product of his labor, thus becoming 
a responsible factor in the home institution. 

The children worked persistently and enthusiastically, 
many making application where one could be admitted. 
Mr. Frank Darling, the superintendent, told me that in 
point of genuine educational value, viewing character as 
the product, this garden experience was the greatest he 
had ever known. 

Bloomington, Ill., a city of 25,000 has, during the past 
two years, experienced a genuine educational inspiration. 
His name is J. K. Stableton, one of those school masters 
whom God occasionally sends into the work to make us 
wonder why he does not send more. 

Mr. Stableton determined that the unsightly school 
grounds of Bloomington should be beautified with 
flower gardens thru the work of the school children, and 
that the influence of the school planting should extend 
to the homes of the pupils to make them more beautiful 
along with the schools. The account of the first year’s 
work reads like a fairy story. Wiseacres said you can’t 
do it, the children will destroy your flower beds and the 
boys will steal your plants—and the children and the 
boys did nothing of the kind. The cussedness and total 
depravity of the children exist mainly in the imagina- 
tions of the elect. Give the children a chance and we 
shall know more about them. They were enthusiastic in 
making the ugliest spots in the yard the most attractive 
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—and they did it. Volunteers cared for the plants 
during the summer vacation. Hundreds of home gar- 
dens were planted and in September a flower show from 
school and home plants brought together thousands of 
delighted parents and patrons whose views of the mis- 
sion of the public schools underwent a mighty change. 
Space forbids any detailing of the process and it is not 
necessary. A consecrated man, a devoted band of 
teachers, and willing children can solve any problem. 

What results? All of the school work felt the im- 
pulse, discipline took care of itself, the lessons were 
illuminated, the loveliness of child nature grew with the 
growing plants and blossomed with the flowers, and the 
sum total of happiness of children, teachers, and parents 
was vastly increased. This work was accomplished in 
one year and is possible in any village or small city in 
the country even under present conditions. Mr. Sta- 
bleton wrote me recently, “I did not at first know just 
how, but I knew that we should doit.” That tells the 
whole story. 

This enterprise was from the school seeking the co- 
operation of the people. Cleveland has had a similar 
experience but from the people seeking the co-operation 
of the schools. Overtures were heartily met by Super- 
intendent Jones and the teachers, and the “ Home Gar- 
dening Association of Cleveland Public Schools” was the 
result. A study of flowering plants was made and seeds 
procured and put up in packages which were sold to the 
school children at one cent each for home planting. This 
covered the entire expense, including printed directions 
for planting and cultivation. The first year (1900) 
nearly 49,000 packages were sold and planted. The 
second year 122,000 packages, or 458,152 pounds, were 
sold, besides several thousand bulbs. Three annual re- 
ports have been issued and they are very interesting 
reading. To speak of the effect on schools and homes 
would but repeat the experiences of Bloomington. 

The Outlook for May 2, 1903, contains a fascinating 
article entitled “The First Children’s School Farm in 
New York City.” I imagine there could be few more 
hopeless undertakings than this garden, begun late in 
the season of 1902, on a patch of land only one-fourth 
of an acre, hitherto used as a dumping ground for rub- 
bish, in one of the most congested districts of New York. 
But it was a triumphant success. The land was culti- 
vated by children in individual gardens three feet by six, 
and the effect of these gardens on a neighborhood where 
before only vandalism reigned, is absolutely startling. 1 
pray you find the article and read it. 

“ Afford it?” What sort of investment would be too 
large for such returns? A bonded debt upon every 
village and every city of this country, sufficiently large 
to provide suitable yard with garden attached for every 
public school, would be an obligation that the next gen- 
eration might well afford to meet and be thankful for. 

The Duty of the Rural School. 

And what of the country schools? From one end of 
our great country to the other the most unlovely, lone- 
some, forlorn, uncared-for, and God-forsaken premises 
to be found are the country school-houses and school- 
yards—and this in the older as well as in the younger 
states. A country school can be identified as far as it 
can be seen by its ugliness. 

The life of the farm in no way enters into the instruc- 
tion of the school. We teach the country girls and boys 
about banking, brokerage, stocks and bonds, and the 
foreign exchange peculiar to school-rooms. We teach 
obsolete compound numbers, and compound proportion 
which never existed outside of a school-house. Days 
and weeks of instruction are given to the greatest com- 
mon divisor and to four-story complex fraction mon- 
strosities; but never a word about the soil, the growth 
of crops which make the farm home so beautiful. The 
country school has undoubtedly been a considerable 
factor in the mighty exodus from the farms to the vil- 
lages and cities. It is time that a halt and an about 
face be called in the great procession. The possibilities 
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of comfort, freedom and health ; of competence and 
happiness; of the dignity and beauty of labor as con- 
nected with farm life, should be exploited in the coun- 
try schools. Fill the curriculum with material having 
to do with country life and give the business processes 
of city and village a rest. They need it and so do the 
children. 

The rural delivery of mail, the daily paper, and the 
telephone will lend their aid in making the iso] ation of 
the farmer’s home less acute. The school and t he home 
must come into close sympathy thru what is taught in 
the school, and the knowledge of the teachers as to the 
farm and its interests. 

These must be brought close to the school thru the 
planning and planting of the school ground, which shall 
have ample space for playgrounds and a garden. The 
average price of land surrounding country schools does 
not exceed fifty dollars per acre. The very minimum 
yard should contain an acre. There are several in Cook 
county each containing ten square rods or less. I know 
of many quarter acre school yards laid out when land 
was at government price—314 cents for aschool yard 
for a hundred years or even longer. 

In a way, country children are familiar with growing 
plants, but rarely are the plants of interest to them as 
matter for study either as to their wonderful growth or 
their beauty. They are taken as a matter of course in 
the getting of the farm living; and it comes to pass that 
hill, vale, and prairie with their abundance of trees, 
shrubs, clambering vines, flowering plants, and grasses, 
make little impress upon the characters of the children. 
Hence the wealth of natural beauty in the farm sur- 
rounding is rarely counted as an asset of the farm life. 

Here is the opportunity for the country school. The 
school yard should be an object lesson in attractiveness 
to all dwellers of the district because it is more beautiful 
than any other yard. Its trees should be the handsom- 
est, its trailing vines the most tasteful, its shrubs the 
most thrifty, and its flowers the most beautiful. The 
taste and appreciation of the children should be as vi- 
tally the care of the teacher as is their learning to spell 
or to add and subtract. 

The sordid scramble after dollars, the long hours of 
monotonous toil especially on the part of the farmers’ 
wives, have more than any other one cause furnished 
the inmates for insane hospitals; and the number and 
magnitude of these hospitals are frightful. What is 
needed in the farmers’ homes is healthful mental 
stimulus and this must be the outgrowth of the schools. 

A schoolmaster in Sangamon county, IIl., had an idea 
and it grew into a country school garden—the only one 
I know of in the state, with its 12,000 country schools. 
The school was closed from May 15 to September 1, 
which fact would seem to preclude success; but the idea 
of the schoolmaster meant business and it succeeded. 
In all of the wonderfully fertile prairie of that portion of 
the great state, that little garden, 38x40 feet, is the 
most significant thing and promises to make Cottage 
Hill and Schoolmaster Pruitt famous. It has revolu- 
tionized the spirit of the school and the sentiment of the 
district. Suppose that 12,000 Pruitts should bless the 
12,000 districts of Illinois for the next ten years. The 
results in scholarship, in manners and morals, in good 
health and good citizenship, are almost beyond the power 
of imagination. 

Who shall be equal to these things? The teachers of 
America of course. What can be done in Sweden and 
Austria can be done in the United States. For the 
pupils, an admixture of mother fearth, growing plants, 
fresh air and blue sky, with their book lessons, will 
make healthier and happier children. For the teachers, 
a part of the lessons out of doors, the making of beauti- 
ful school yards and school gardens, the preparation in 
healthful study and planning necessary thereto, and less 
of school-room drudgery and examination papers on 
subjects often uninteresting either to pupil or teacher, 
will make healthier, happier, and more effective teachers. 
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Contributions of Modern Education to Religion. 


By George A. Coe, P/.D., Professor of Philosophy in Northwestern University. 
[National Council of Education. ] 


The present widespread demand for improvement in 
religious education renders necessary a re-examination 
of the relation between religion and the principles that 
underlie general education. For writers, both Catholic 
and Protestant, who complain of defects in existing 
methods of religious training are seeking relief—at least 
in part,—thru the adoption of methods already in use in 
the so-called “secular” schools. It is apparently as- 
sumed that the pedagogical principles upon which these 
schools are working are inherently adapted to promoting 
the ends of religious nurture also. 

Religious education must certainly be religious in point 
of process as well as jin point of purpose. No real ad- 
vance can be made by attempting to graft into religion 
methods that are, at their foundation, either irreligious 
or non-religious. What kind of alliance, then, is this 
which is proposed between religion and modern pedagogy? 
Has the educational reform any contribution whatever 
to make to religion? Of course religion lives in its own 
right; it does not depend upon contributions from with- 
out. Nevertheless, it is often helped or hindered by the 
movements of the time, and in this sense modern peda- 
gogy may conceivably have something to contribute. 

In a broad sense, religion may be said to include the 
whole movement for the reform of education. Modern 
“secular” schools are an offshoot from church schools, 
and the fundamental ideas of the school reform can be 
traced back to the medieval period. The demand for 
popular education and for natural methods started within 
religion. Many of its chief prophets, too, notably Pesta- 
tozzi and Froebel, looked upon it as a distinctly religious 
movement. 

Nevertheless, the reform movement, in both its prac- 
tical and its theoretical aspects, became independent. 
It based itself upon psychology and child-study, not upon 
Bible or church or creed. It has built up a set of prin- 
ciples of its own without asking what bearing they have 
upon religion. We have to deal, then, with two appar- 
ently indepentent sets of principles, the religious and the 
pedagogical. 

‘What is modern education? The movement started 
out and ran a considerable part of its course under the 
inspiration of a single idea, that of the natural develop- 
ment of the child. This idea became a great tree with 
many spreading branches. The soil in which it stands 
is a sense of the worth of man. Hence the demand for 
universal education. Its trunk is the vital principle of 
growth as contrasted with every mechanical or merely 
logical process. Its chief branches are the following 
principles, which every teacher who is both conscientious 
and intelligent writes upon his heart: That the mind 
grows by assimilating mental food, that is, by appercep- 
tion; That nothing is fully acquired until it has been ex- 
pressed; That the proper attitude and habit of the pupil 
is therefore that of self-activity; That self-activity is 
free activity, that is, activity that springs from natural 
or spontaneous interests; That therefore, in the work of 
training, the concrete precedes the abstract, the reality 
the symbol; Finally, that education is the symmetrical 
development of the entire personality, not merely of the 
intellect. 

A second great idea has also come to prevail in the 
educational movement. It is that education is not set 
for the building of isolated personality, but for the 
building of society as an ethical organism. We have act- 
ually reached a point in the educational reform where 
culture without socialized conduct is looked upon as de- 
fective culture. 

Of these two basal ideas the first, that of the child him- 
self, determines the nature of the educational process; the 
second, that of the social destination of the human being, 
prescribes an end for the process and yields a princi- 


ple for the selection of material. Our problem is whether 
these principles have any essential affinity with religion, 
and whether, therefore, they are capable of serving as a 
basis for an improved religious education. The solution 
of our problem can be found only by an analysis of the 
principles already mentioned. Such analysis will show 
certain positive results. 

First. Modern education, in its principle of apper- 
ception, recognizes the inner life as the essential life of 
aman. It proclaims that things are not life, and that 
nothing can enlarge us that does not become a part of 
our inner being. The schoolis not ;to hang something 
upon the child, but to develop something within him. 
Here, surely, is support for spiritual religion. “ Out of 
the heart,” said a wise man of ancient times, “ are the 
issues of life.” The Great Teacher reaffirmed this 
thought again and again. Not what comes to a man 
from the outside, but what comes up out of the inner 
being, is the decisive fact of life. At this point, then, 
Christ and modern pedagogy are at one. 

Second. Modern education not only puts emphasis 
upon the inner life, but it also conceives that life broadly. 
Life is more than knowledge; it is also appreciation of 
what is lovely and of good report; it is sympathy with 
other life; it is righteousness of purpose. To teach is 
more than to train the intellect and fill it with informa- 
tion. It is to make men. The transformation in our 
schools from the idea of mere instruction to that of sym- 
metrical development is not yet fully accomplished, but 
in principle the victory has been won. This victory is a 
move in the direction of religion. For, tho religion con- 
cerns the intellect, it is most of all a matter of the heart 
and the will. Jesus declared that he is come that we 
may have life and that we may have it abundantly. 
There is a sense in which every true teacher 
could say this of himself, for he is to help his pupils 
not only to know but also to live. Whatever culture 
of the feelings and the will the school is able to im- 
part is so much preparation of the soil for the reception 
of religious impressions. 

Third. Tho modern education emphasizes the inner 
life, it demands that this life come to outward expres- 
sion. “No impression without expression” is its motto. 
It declares that a mental act is not complete until it has 
expressed itself by means of the motor apparatus, and 
hence that we do not really grasp an idea until we set 
it at work. Does not this remind us of the very words 
of Jesus when he said that one who hears his words 
without doing them is like a man who built his house on 
shifting sands, while he who both hears and does is like 
a man who built upon a rock? Entrance into the king- 
dom is accorded, not to those who say “Lord, Lord!” 
but to those who do God’s will. In religion and in edu- 
cation alike the inner and the outer are indissoluble; 
they are the concave and the convex sides of the same 
curve. Hence, education, working in its own way, en- 
forces the lesson of religion. This lesson is especially 
significant in this day of practical affairs, for the only 
kind of faith that is convincing to a modern man is the 
faith that shows itself in its good works, the faith that 
spiritualizes conduct, business, and all our human rela- 
tions. 

Fourth. Another side of the same principle requires 
that the concrete shall come before the abstract, the 
reality before the symbol. The word, the rule, the the- 
ory, is not to be introduced until the pupil has something 
to express by means of it. Hence, education begins, 
tho it does not end, with things of sense. The training 
of the senses and of the muscles, which has become so 
prominent in our schools, proceeds from no unspiritual 
view of life, but from the actual structure of our minds. 
In the manual training class the childlearns vastly more 
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than mere material things. He learns arithmetic, the 
laws of nature, self-control; he cultivates attention, im- 
agination, character. A laboratory, or a landscape, or 
a mass of clay for modeling, if only such meanings be 
found therein, is fully as spiritual as a book. Modern 
education busies itself with objects that are visible and 
tangible because of what they reveal, and because of 
their effect upon the inner life of the child or youth. 
Is not this principle a principle of religion also? Thatis 
the meaning of the central idea of Christianity, incarna- 
tion, unless it be that men come into relation with the 
invisible God thru a visible person? That which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the 
Word of Life,’"—this preface of St. John’s first letter 
would serve with equal appropriateness to introduce a 
fundamental conception of modern education. When 
this principle has its perfect work in our schools it will 
counteract two tendencies that are unfavorable to relig- 
ion, the tendency, on the one hand, to think of religion 
as abstract and speculative, and the opposite tendency to 
ignore the spiritual aspects of the visible world. 

Fifth. The educational principle of free self-expres- 
sion is equally harmonious with religion. At first sight 
freedom may seem to clash with all authority, but the 
apparent conflict disappears when we understand what 
pedagogy means by freedom. Freedom certainly does 
not mean that the pupil is to do just as he likes, for what 
one likes may actually repress and enslave. Unwhole- 
some food may give pleasure to the palate, tho it de- 
presses our vital powers. Freedom is the active selé- 
expression, not of incidental desires, but of the deeper 
demands of the nature. These deeper demands contin- 
ually oppose our more superficial impulses, so that the 
attainment of freedom implies the learning of self-re- 
straint and of obedience. Capricious indulgence of de- 
sire ends in slavery. We cannot be ourselves unless we 
train our vagrant impulses to bow before the deeper and 
higher things of the spirit. Freedom does not exclude 
authority, then, but requires it. What pedagogy insists 
upon under the name of freedom is simply that the 
teacher shall utilize the deeper currents of life so as to 
help the child from within rather than in any merely ex- 
ternal fashion. The deeper currents, as well as the su- 
perficial ones, will manifest themselves in spontaneous 
interests which it is the duty of the teacher to seize upon. 
Artificial leverage is to be shunned. Whatsoever is done 
for the child must include a spontaneous expression of 
the child. If, for example, restraint must ‘be used, it 
should be so applied as promptly to transform itself into 
self-restraint. 

Here, once more, modern education prepares the way 
for religion. For religion is itself a proclamation of lib- 
erty. Its promise is to release us from bondage to sins 
and fears and the pettiness of our merely individual de- 
sires. It releases us from the sense of being oppressed 
by the bigness of the world, and makes us realize that all 
things are ours, whether things present or things to 
come, or life or death. But it grants us this liberty only 
thru self-surrender, only thru that losing of our life 
whereby we gain life. In other words, religion assumes 
that her commands are also the commands of our own 
deepest self. It is thus that the obedience that we ren- 
der to her is our highest freedom. Thus education and 
religion are as one in teaching us freedom thru obedi- 
ence. 

Siath. Modern education is likewise working with re- 
ligion for the adjustment of the individual to society. 
The demand that every child shall have opportunity for 
education recognizes the ultimate worth of the person. 
It is in direct line with Christianity, which looks down 
thru wealth, position, nationality, social circumstance, to 
the individual heart. On the other hand, both educa- 
tion and religion recognize right relations to one’s fellows 
as a necessary part of true life. Christianity sets before 


us the ideal of a divine society in which each citizen 
loves all the others as he loves himself. Something like 
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this is coming to be recognized as the end of education. 
No longer is it possible to look upon knowledge, power, 
intellectual and aesthetic culture, or anything else that is 
merely individual as the aim of the school. Theschool is 
to make men, and strong men, but men strong in regard for 
one another, strong in their loyalty to law, strong in their 
spirit of co-operation. 

These are the essential characteristics of modern edu- 
cational philosophy. Every one of them is not only 
reconcilable with religion, but actually included within 
the Christian view of life. We may therefore say that 
the modern educational movement as a whole has consisted 
in the working out of certain pedagogical aspects of Christian 
belief. It has by no means appreciated all the wealth of 
educational principle that is contained in Christianity, 
nor has it always kept itself free from un-Christian ten- 
dencies of the times. Educational reformers have often 
been unconscious of their indebtedness to religion; now 
and then one of them has been hostile to the church. 
Doubtless, too, the administration’of education has im- 
proved less rapidly than educational theory. Yet, for 
all that, the educational movement of modern times has 
never been really independent of religion. It has builded 
better than it knew, for its inspiration has come from 
the highest source. The separation of church and state, 
which every citizen is concerned to maintain inviolate, 
does not signify that education is an unspiritual fact. 
As far as it goes, the school is essentially a creation of 
the religious spirit, and its work is essentially religious 
and Christian. 

It follows that the entire body of modern educational 
principle is adapted to the specific work of religious edu- 
cation. It contains the spirit that modern education 
received from religion, but enriched by new knowledge 
and wrought into a system. The contribution of modern 
education to religion, then, is a suitable form and method 
for religious education, a form which the church and the 
home must be relied upon to fill with the complete Chris- 
tian content. 

BP 


Morals and Manners of College 
Students. 


By Pres. WILLIAM J. Tucker, of Darmouth College. 


Shall the university concern itself more directly with 
the morals and manners of its students? 

The immoral or even the unmannered student does not 
enter into the theory of the higher education. It lies in 
the theory that the college-bred man will be able to face 
the tests of good breeding. Practically, however, our 
colleges and universities do graduate men who are de- 
ficient in morals or in manners, or in both. Opinions 
vary as to the extent to which this may be said to be 
true. Judged by the conventional standards, more men 
are deficient in manners than in morals. But no uni- 
versity would be willing to guarantee as its final product 
either the absolutely honest man or the perfect gentle- 
man. What shall we do with this variance between the 
theory, or assumption, or expectation in regard to the 
morals and manners of the university man, and the fact 
as it appears at least in exceptional cases? Shall we 
accept it as a normal variance and go our way undis- 
turbed, or shall we make it a matter of direct con- 
cern. 

There is much to justify the contention that the col- 
lege or university is a section of the world, and that 
therefore the more nearly it conforms to the methods 
which obtain all around it the more naturally and effect- 
ively it will do its work. The world does not have very 
much to say to aman personally. It is chiefly concerned 
with him thru his profession or business, or if he affects 
society thru the social conventions. Why not allow the 
university to deal with a man at the single point of in- 
tellectual discipline for the sake of culture, or to some 
end of utility? 

I will not attempt in the moments before me to enter 
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broadly into the opposing theory of “ direct concern” 
with the manners and morals of students. I will state 
certain considerations which seem to me to make this 
the working theory of the American college or uni- 
versity. 

First.—The American college stands for social ad- 
vancement as well as for intellectual discipline. The 
university is the gateway thru which democracy passes 
to the refinement of its strength. Universities in the 
older countries assume for the most part certain social 
qualities on the part of students which are here in the 
making. It is impossible to ignore the peculiar responsi- 
bilities which must be borne by the higher education, in 
a country which is still new. Even in New England 
there is a great preponderance in all our colleges from 
new families,—families, that is, which have not been 
before represented in college training. 

Second.—The waste of material in college or uni- 
versity life is a matter which needs constant attention. 
There is a loss of at least twenty-five per cent. in every 
class which goes thru college. This loss is partly due to 
lack of scholarship, or to poverty, or in slight degree to 
ill health, but something of it is due to lack of training 
in those personal qualities which lie in the region of 
manners and morals. Habits are formed which inevita- 
bly lead to the loss of college standing. Very few stu- 
dents are separated from college for immorality, but a 
good many fall out of college for want of moral fiber. 

Third.—Scholarship is not the first end of the college, 
or even of the university. The common product of each 
is not the scholar by distinction, but the man who is 
fitted for the largest uses of society and the state. For 
every scholar who is to devote his after life to pure 
scholarship there are ten graduates who are to give 
themselves to more general callings. It is not safe to 
lay too great a burden upon a means thru which a com- 
paratively small proportion will reach the ends of their 
college life. It is too much to ask of scholarship to do 
everything for men who are not by first intention 
scholars. 

In view of these considerations it becomes, I think, a 
matter of “direct concern” for the college and university 
to take account of morals and manners. 

In carrying out these obligations constant stress must 
be laid upon the morality of work. We do not wish 
to produce any type of manhood in which honest work 
has no substantial place. The college is greatly in- 
debted to the technical school for reintroducing the 
idea of work into the higher education. If we cannot 
mike a scholar out of the average student we are bound 
to make out of him a man who can attend to business. 
The loafing element, so far as it finds a foothold in our 
colleges, is prejudicial to the last degree both to morals 
and manners. 

In the development of morals and manners I should 
lay great stress upon building up the negative virtues 
thru the positive virtues. It requires a great deal of 
moral momentum to deal effectively thru repression. 
College students respond to admonition and reproof only 
as they have been awakened to generous enthusiasms, 
and a large sense of responsibility. If the note of uni- 
versity life is freedom, all action must be in harmony 
with it. 

I should urge with great emphasis the prinziple that 
nothing more can be expected from students either in 
morals or manners, but especially in manners, than is 
done for them or with them. If the college manage- 
ment is un-businesslike, if the college buildings are 
without taste, if the whole social life is lacking in vigor 
or attractiveness, nothing more ought to be expected 
from students than indifferent behavior. Too much at- 
tention cannot be given to the strengthening and refin- 
ing influences which affect the college or the university 
as a whole. Every student has a great deal to do with 
the making or the unmaking of every other student, and 
the tone of the faculty, both in respect to morals and 
manners, is well-nigh decisive in college life. I should 
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lay great stress upon the higher and more positive incen- 
tives of religion, but I would utilize all good traditions 
and all generous influences which affect the college spirit, 
as well as the individual. 


EXPAN 

Moral and Hygienic Care at Uni- 
versities. 

By the Rt. Rev. Tuos. F. Gaor, S. T. O., Bishop of 
Tennessee. 


[Department of Higher Education. ] 


‘*Shall the university concern itself more directly with 
the morals and manners of its students; if so, by what 
methods and devices? Should there be in every c»llege or 
university a medical visitor, who should also be an advisor 
for students on ail matters relating to health and disease?”’ 

What I have to say will be based rather upon the re- 
sults of my experience as a teacher than upon the con- 
clusions which I might have reached by an abstract, 
philosophical study of theories of education. For exam- 
ple, I may say that abstractly the name university in- 
spires me with awe and reverence. In its large and 
ideal scope it means an association of educated men and 
women who have come together for the purpose of ex- 
pressing, comparing, and criticising the results of learn- 
ing and of prosecuting researches into the hidden fields 
of knowledge. With such. a definition of a university 
our subject would have to receive a very different treat- 
ment from that which existing conditions make possible 
and even necessary. 

Practically and concretely, a university means to us a 
college for undergraduate students, surrounded by and 
in connection with post-graduate and professional 
schools; a place where youths, seventeen years of age, 
are associated with matured men of ripe experience, 
feeling the influence, receiving the impressions, and con- 
ducting the affairs of an educational institution. 

I shall make no comment here upon the wisdom or 
necessity of such conditions, but assuming that they ex- 
ist I shall gladly say a word in an answer to the ques- 
tion ‘ Whether the university shall concern itself more 
directly with the morals and manners of the students.” 

The last half of the subject proposed, viz.: the desir- 
ability of a university or college having a medical advisor, 
etc., will be included in the answer to the first half. 
Only I may say, in passing, that I do not see why the 
question should not have included a religious chaplain as 
well as a medical advisor, unless we are to assume that 
the care of the body covers the whole sphere of morals. 

I believe then most emphatically, that the university 
ought to concern itself more directly with the morals 
and manners of itsstudents, for these reasons, viz.: 

First.—Because the relation of the university to the 
state is essential and important. 

Second.—Because the purpose and end of education is 
not scholarship but character. 

Von Humboldt said wisely, ‘““ Whatever we wish to see 
introduced into the life of the nation, must be first in- 
troduced into the schools,” and this is true a fortiori of 
the universities; as the universities set the ideals for the 
schools. It is waste labor to try to influence from below. 
The reason why New England is the center of educa- 
tional enthusiasm in this country is not because its com- 
mon schools and its private schools are so numerous and 
well organized, but because its universities and colleges 
have worked for the realization of an ideal, which has 
caught and held the imagination and ambition of the 
masses of the people. This is a lesson that those philan- 
thropists might take to heart, who are attempting to 
uplift the uneducated classes of the South by beginning 
with the public schools. ; 

The universities of the country are the truest and 
surest nurseries of citizenship, and citizenship in its 
largest sense is rounded manhood. A university which 
does not concern itself directly and systematically with 
the morals and manners of its students, fails to appreci- 
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ate or to discharge its duty to the country. What the 
United States needs to ensure the stability and perma- 
nence of its government for future generations is not 
scholars, but men—and the ideal of that manhood must 
be illustrated, exemplified in the lives of those who go 
forth from its universities, first of all. 

Furthermore, in order that this identity of citizenship 
with manhood may not lead on to the dismal failure of 
ancient Greek abstractions, we must emphasize the fact 
that American citizenship claims the fullest manhood 
because its freedom and dignity are, after all, only the 
preparation for that super-civic and cosmopolitan ideal 
of unselfishness, which the Divine Teacher showed once 
and history has proved, to be the only safeguard of the 
individual life and the true foundation of patriotism. 

A university, then, is not a depository of learning, but 
a training place for the highest citizenship, 7.e., for com- 
plete manhood, and that training necessarily includes 
morals. 

When we come to consider more specifically what that 
moral development includes, I should say that the three 
virtues of (1) honesty, (2) purity, and (3) reverence are 
the virtues that need most to be cultivated, because they 
are foundations of character, and because they are not 
altogether encouraged by the conditions of modern life. 

Under “honesty” I would include truthfulness, and 
the love of truth—genuineness, sincerity, and that qual- 
ity we call honor, which despises the profit that comes 
from sharp practice and deceit and which will not take 
unfair advantage, nor cheat, nor steal, nor gamble, 
which says with Brutus, 

“T had rather coin my heart 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 

From the hard hand of peasants their vile trash, 

By any indirection.” 

In our time, when gambling has become the strenuous 
business of so many leading citizens, when baseball and 
football matches and ladies’ drawing rooms are the daily 
opportunities for the gambler, this kind of honor is at a 
discount, and yet its preservation is the only sure defence 
of government. Probably no university would knowingly 
encourage or tolerate the vice of gambling among its 
students; but I do not think that we have done half of 
what we ought to do to make it infamous. 

The second virtue that we need to emphasize is per- 
sonal purity. I have been told by experienced educators 
that their knowledge of boys and young men had opened 
their eyes to an amazing and unparalleled increase of the 
vice of impurity at school and college; I do not know 
about this. All that I know is that sins, nay crimes, of 
the very meaning of which the boys of my day were ig- 
norant, seem to be in our time of common occurrence, 
and that among the upper classes of society. 

Perhaps the disregard and contempt for the marriage 
relation and the family life is another symptom of the 
revival of the old gospel of lubricity that corrupted and 
destroyed the Greeks and Romans. Certainly the 
universities and colleges of America would do well to 
concern themselves more directly with the suppression 
of this sin, the spread of which endangers the very 
safety of the republic. 

Finally, we must cultivate reverence in the students of 
our universities. This means respect for others, respect 
for institutions, respect for themselves. It means civili- 
zation and good manners. It means courtesy, gentle- 
ness, serious-mindedness. It means the dignity of life, 
and the thought of God. The only commandment with 
promise in the Decalog is the commandment to rever- 
ence, and it is given to secure the perpetuity of the 
family, of that institution which we Americans are in 
danger of dishonoring to-day, but upon the sacredness 
and integrity of which depends the future of our country. 

These three virtues, then, constitute, it seems to me, 
the more essential elements in that moral education for 
which the universities and colleges are and must be held 
responsible; without them all our learning and exact 
scholarship are wasted time. We want men and not 
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monks, and there is many a monk who would scorn an 
ecclesiastical cloister, but who has smothered his life in 
a class-room or a library or laboratory and has imagined 
himself wise above his fellows, for “men have oft grown 
old among their books, to die, care-hardened, in their 
ignorance.” In order to make men our universities will 
be obliged to consider moral training and moral discip- 
line, as of first importance. 

But what.are the methods and devices by which such 
moral training may be consistently and successfully con- 
ducted? Have the doctrines of expediency and the 
warning of a paid physician ever rescued young men 
from the hell of unrestricted self-indulgence? Did 
policy ever make men honest and did Aristotle’s exhorta- 
tion to wisdom ever redeem men from sin? Was there 
ever on earth but one true inspiration to goodness of 
life and thought? Was there ever but one sufficient 
pledge and promise of health and strength to the soul 
that is fighting for its life? I know only one—there is no 
other. I know One, who said, “He that abideth in me 
and I in Him the same bringeth forth much fruit; for with- 
out me ye can do nothing.” And the history of mankind 
for nineteen centuries is a demonstration of itstruth. 

Interpreting this saying of Jesus, it was a Christian 
apostle who said, “Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge ;” that solves all problems. The finest 
moral life of man is built upon faith in God, and true 
culture is founded upon the moral life. Every university 
might well take this saying for its motto. It includes 
the whole meaning and scope of education. 

But if the Christian gospel be the only sufficient basis 
and inspiration of moral training, how are the universi- 
ties to inculcate it? By compulsory chapel? I do not 
believe in compelling men to pretend to pray. In fact I 
think that the modern system of calling chapel attend- 
ance compulsory and then of excusing men from chapel 
as a privilege granted to upper classes, does more harm 
than good. The best results of all educations are due to 
contact with personalities and the influence of environ- 
ment rather than to the observance of a mechanical 
routine of duty. 

My own conviction is that our present system of edu- 
cation is imperfectly organized. We need intermediate 
institutions between the grammar school and the uni- 
versity, and the university ought to limit itself to M. A. 
and post-graduate work. It is confusing and embarrass- 
ing, especially in dealing with the moral aspects of edu- 
cation, to have boys fresh from a grammar school asso- 
ciated with older men in the life of a great center of 
learning. If the universities would absolutely exclude 
all undergraduates, i. e., all students who are candidates 
for bachelor’s degrees and encourage the organization 
and work of small colleges, where students from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age could be kept under stricter 
discipline and more thoro knowledge,and moral and spirit- 
ual direction, our problem would be greatly simplified. 
The German system is far ahead of ours. Perhaps some 
day we may adopt its salient features. 

In the meanwhile, I believe that the presidents and 
faculties of our universities should address themselves 
with renewed earnestness to the task of creating and en- 
couraging a deep and serious sense of the importance 
and value of religion in the minds and hearts of their stu- 
dents, for true religion is the foundation and safeguard 
of true morality. The interest of the ablest preachers 
in the country ought to be enlisted in the cause, and 
students should be obliged to hear them. The work of 
societies like the Y. M. C. A. and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew should be fostered and helped on by the uni- 
versity authorities. Professors should enter the athletic 
associations and encourage an enthusiasm for clean and 
honest and manly sports, which are always a discipline in 
morals. 

The considerations of a man’s moral stature as well as 
of his intellectual ability ought to determine his fitness 
for the place of a tutor or a professor. 

A university is not a theater for the exhibition of ec- 
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centricities of paradoxes or irreverencies, but it is a 
sacred place where the holiest memories of the great past 
consecrate all present purpose and thought and work 
with confidence in the greater future for ourselves upon 
our country. 

Therefore the moral power of our universities of learn- 
ing will go forth from its teachers. Surer than that 
of any method or system is the influence of a noble soul. 
Beyond all devices of rule and regulations for the discip- 
line of character is the living contact and the living ser- 
vice of men who realize their high responsibilities as 
teachers in the fear of God. They create the environ- 
ment. They represent the ideals. They set the standard 
of manhood. And of them it is true, as the Hebrew 
prophet said, “they that be teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 

EXPIN 


Medical Inspection of Schools. 


By Prin. H. W. ZIRKLE, Elmwood School, Denver, Colo. 
[Department of Child Study. ] 

Medical inspection of schools has been instituted in 
many of the cities of Germany, France, and America. 
Wherever it has been tried, results show conclusively its 
value. A large percentage of all school children are de- 
fective in sight, hearing, or some other part of the 
physical organism. A very large percentage of these 
defectives are unaware of any bodily ailment. Medical 
inspection in America seems to have been instituted 
chiefly for preventing the spread of contagious diseases; 
but it may have a far wider usefulness. 

The relation between the physiological and psychical 
functions is becoming more and more recognized, as is 
shown by the attention now given to physical culture 
and the health of the body. It is an established fact 
that physical exercise produces mental fatigue, i. e., 
fatigues the nerve centers, and that mental exertion 
produces muscular fatigue. Thus the mental and the 
physical are mutually interdependent. 

Since education is concerned with growth of mind, and 
growth of mind depends on growth of brain, and growth of 
brain on growth of body, it is all-important to determine 
the laws which regulate physical development and to know 
in what degree bedy growth may be taken as an index of 
cerebral development. From anthropometrical measure- 
ments and comparisons of different classes of society, 
made in America, England, and other countries, it is 
clearly shown that a man’s stature is somewhat modified 
by environment and that mental development depends on 
the normal development of the body. The work required 
of the pupil of the average strength cannot be done 
without injury by the pupil of less than the average 
strength. It should be the duty of the school physician 
to determine the cause of the weakness, whether it be 
from lack of nutrition, bad sanitation, sickness, or what 
not, and to suggest the remedy. The medical inspector 
should always be psychologist as well as physician, that 
he may assist the teacher in determining how much 
mental exertion should be required of each age or period 
of development, that evil may not result from over-exer- 
tion at critical periods. He should assist the teachers in 
classifying the pupils with respect to their physical abil- 
ities, placing those together who are physically able to 
do without injury the full amount of work of their age; 
and making another division for those whose physical 
development makes it probable that they cannot do the 
work without injury, and who need special care -and 
watchfulness. In periods of rapid growth, care must be 
had not to unduly irritate or depress by inappropriate 
tasks the nerve centers so as to produce various forms 
of neurotic diseases. The protection of the growing 
brain from misdirected work is a difficult task and an 
appropriate undertaking for medical skill. 

The system of medical inspection of schools should be 
under the control of the board of education. It should 
be a department of the school system, and only related 
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to the board of health as the two bodies may be of 
mutual bénefit in performing their respective functions. 
It, would be less liable to interfere with any other depart- 
ment of the school system, and be free from the vicissi- 
tudes frequently incident to the board of health from 
political changes. 

By daily medical inspection diseases are detected in 
their incipiency and therefore most easily dealt with, and 
cases of infectious diseases can be isolated. The treat- 
ment of diphtheria with anti-toxin, it is well-known, 
should be as early as possible to insure success. In 
November and December of 1898, in Chicago, there were 
219 cases of diphtheria treated with anti-toxin. 

Of these nine cases died, but there were no deaths 
among those treated on the first or second day. Medical 
inspection of school children is the best means of pre- 
venting disease. It should be the aim of the medical 
profession to prevent sickness as well as to cure the sick, 
and by doing this the profession is attaining its highest 
ideal. It is a public blessing and should be paid for from 
the public purse. Medical inspection is truly prophylac- 
tic work, and when it is well established our physicians 
will be able to broaden their field of usefulness by the 
more careful study of the growing body in relation to 
exercise and education. The field is a practical one, and 
worthy the ambition of the best talent of our race. 

Diseases not checked or prevented in children is what 
makes dependents in adults. Our country is burdened 
with the insane, the feeble-minded, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the epileptic, orphans, and paupers. Ohio isa 
fair representative of the states. There were spent in 
Ohio in 1894 for charities $4,175,915.47. The income 
of all the colleges of the state for the year 1896-97 
amounted to about $1,000,000. Over four times as 
much was spent on charities as for higher education. 
Education is nothing without health and a physical con- 
stitution. It is high time that we strike a blow at the 
root of all this defectiveness. One does not wonder at 
the condition of adults when he reflects on the percent- 
age of defectives among children. Strong, robust, 
healthful childhood would prevent much of this inability 
in adult life. The cost of medical inspection is but a 
bagatelle compared to the good it accomplishes in miti- 
gating suffering and making those self-supporting who 
otherwise would probably be objects of charity. We 
spend millions in taking care of these dependents. 
Would it not be true economy and equally just and ar- 
propriate to care alike for all children who show begir- 
nings of spinal curvature, defective vision or hearing, 
signs of consumption, or symptoms of nervous diseases 
of every kind? These diseases detected in their incipi- 
ency could generally be cured. 

Chronic diseases of all kinds often have their begin- 
nings in environment. It requires a bacteriologist to 
detect the germs of disease. The state which provides 
a place for the assembling of children and does not pro- 
vide for the prevention of the spread of contagion or any 
other disease, the germs of which could be detected by 
a competent expert, is morally responsible. 


CPIN 
The Monroe Doctrine. 


So much is being said about the Monroe doctrine that 
we give an extract from President Monroe’s Seventh 
Annual Message, 1823: 


‘“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable re- 
lations existing between the United States and the European 
powers todeclare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who h-ve declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other light than as the manifes- 
= of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 

tates.’ 
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Craftsmanship in E.ducation. 


By Prin. LESLIE W. MILLER, School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia. 


[Department of Manual Training. ] 


Of all the tasks which have been set for the school 
teacher since the beginning of recorded time, probably 
none would have sounded more strangely to him a couple 
of generations ago than the statement that he was ex- 
pected to make it a prominent part of his duty to teach 
his pupils to do the very thing the necessity for which 
had for ages furnished the principal, if not the only, 
reason for keeping them out of school; or, in other 
words, that he should be told that the children were to 
come to school in order that they be kept at work. The 
very combination of words would have been unintelligible. 
They would constitute in themselves a contradiction of 
terms. And yet we have changed all that so far as to 
feel sure now that by far the most important step 
in the advancement of educational ideais that has 
been taken in the last quarter of a century has 
been the recognition of manual work as a proper 
subject of instruction in schools and colleges alike, 
and we have come to regard the attendant agita- 
tion in favor of such education and its corollaries as the 
chief means of promoting industrial efficiency and main- 
taining industrial equilibrium in the state itself. 

The movement is too far advanced and its success too 
well assured already to make any discussion of the main 
question of its utility either necessary or desirable, so 
that anything that remains to be said must have refer- 
ence mainly to methods and to applications and adjust- 
ments of a principle which may now be regarded as 
established and accepted. This principle, as I under- 
stand it, is thus:—that no education for either boys or 
girls of any class or condition can henceforth be regarded 
as satisfactory and complete that does not include a 
certain amount of contact with those fundamental manual 
processes which underlie all production, and that this 
contact ought to take place in the school-room itself, 
and be made an essential and organic feature of the 
instruction imparted there, and that such work deserves 
to be treated on quite as high a plane of dignity and cul- 
ture, and all that, as anything that can possibly be 
learned from books, or that concerns itself with mental 
processes alone; that bench work, for example, ought to 
have as equitable a rating and be accorded just as hon- 
orable a place among the requirements for entrance to 
college as Greek, or algebra, or anything else. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the public duty in re- 
gard to professional education is coming to be interpreted 
in much more liberal terms than was formerly the case. 
Among the qualifications for citizenship which the state 
recognizes as essential, and for which in mere self-defense 
she is inclined to assume a larger share of responsibility 
each year,—industrial efficiency—is looming up as some- 
thing of tremendous importance, whose claims no state can 
afford to ignore. 

Now the triumph (for altho it is by no means univers- 
ally conceded, I think its friends may fairly claim that it 
has triumphed) of this central principle marks a tre- 
mendous advance on the attitude toward manual occu- 
pations which characterized the school men of a genera- 
tion ago, but there are still enough questions unanswered 
to furnish subjects of more or less profitable discussion, 
for some of us, at least, for some time to come, regard- 
ing the form which this extension of the teacher’s efforts 
should assume. 

To some of us, and among them are to be reckoned a 
good many of the most earnest and enthusiastic members 
of the teachers’ profession, the new movement means, 
first, perhaps mainly, the rehabilitation, as far as the 
school is concerned, of certain simple, but fundamental, 
forms of handicraft, such as weaving, basketry, and 
pottery before the invention of the wheel, as they are 
practiced by the more primitive races, until they disap- 
pear as the inevitable result of contact with what we 
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cannot very well help regarding as an advancing civiliza- 
tion, whose infinitely cheaper productions quickly replace 
the results of the earlier and cruder efforts. 

This phase of the subject, complicated as it is with 
literary motives,—Hiawatha and his mittens, his snow- 
shoes and what not,—coming in to lend the charm of 
his presence to the magic of the movement,—is immensely 
interesting on the side of making the school-room an in- 
doors playground. I am sure it hss its place in the life 
of city-bred children, poor little starvlings that they are, 
cut off from all original and natural sources of enjoy- 
ment and inspiration, and this attempt to deliberately 
reconstruct the experience of the race, artificial and in- 
adequate as it undoubtedly is, is yet entitled to a certain 
respect and is deserving of encouragement in places 
where it can be afforded, not because it is to be taken 
very seriously in connection with the promotion of indus- 
trial efficiency, but because it lights up the way of learn- 
ing and quickens our sympathies with certain branches 
of the family tree, of whose kinship we are sometimes 
not quite as conscious as we might well be. 

It is in another spirit, and with quite a different aim, 
that we approach the forms of craftsmanship which were 
common enough as village,—and even household—indus- 
tries among our immediate ancestors, only a generation 
or two ago, the products of which ministered to substan- 
tially the same needs as the machine-made work on which 
we depend to-day. To the extent that they were handi- 
crafts they have ceased, to a certain extent, but not 
entirely, to exist, as machinery has come to play so large 
a part in the work of production, while work of almost 
every kind, not excepting cooking and washing has been 
so generally transferred to the factory that the very 
name of household industry has a strange sound, and 
corresponds to nothing in present-day experience. This 
branch of our subject is also greatly complicated by the 
social problems which are invoked by the mere mention 
of the terms which we are forced to employ in describing 
it, and with which Ruskin and Morris and the rest have 
stated it, so that our thought regarding it is largely 
dominated by the quickened human sympathy and enthu- 
siasm which it is the mission of poetry and eloquence to 
keep alive in us. 

The promotion of craftsmanship by means of system- 
atic instruction in the schools is, however, hardly to be 
regarded as to any great extent an effort to rehabilitate 
the industrial methods of a century ago. Silas Marner 
with his single loom in the little cottage out there in the 
fields, and the peripatetic shoemaker who went from 
house to house and made shoes for one family after an- 
other in our grandfathers’ days are, at this distance, 
picturesque and interesting figures, but we are not seri- 
ously regretting their passing, or attempting to bring 
them back to life, and the true sources of our interest in 
handicraft must be sought somewhere else. They are to 
be found, as it seems to me, in the fact that all good 
work depends for its interest on the intimacy of the 
relation which it represents between the mind which 
conceives it and the methods by which it is executed; 
good work is interesting to the consumer in just about 
the same degree that it is interesting to the producer, 
and it interests him to just the extent that it enlists his 
thought. As the natural and direct means of expression 
of thought in terms of material is the hand, it is appar- 
ent that hand work must of necessity remain the basis 
of all industrial endeavor and the source of all industrial 
power. 

Let this point be accepted as settled, then, once for 
all; it is on the side of design, of original creation, of 
association of mind with material production that hand- 
work is essential and fundamental, but this is something 
very different from ignoring and even bewailing, as it is 
easy to fall into the habit of doing, that development of 
mechanical ingenuity and invention which constitutes, 
after all, the most distinctive characteristic of the age 
in which we live. We are all fairly familiar, I assume, 
with the complaints, which are so current nowadays, re- 
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garding the dominance of machinery and machine meth- 
ods in modern manufacture and the corresponding abase- 
ment of the skilled hand as a factor in production, but 
are we quite sure of the cause, or even the nature of the 
trouble? Is it really the skilled hand that is, to any great 
extent, replaced by the machine, or only the compara- 
tively unskilled one? And does not the development of 
mechanical appliances, which, after all, can only multiply 
production, in itself make greater demands on the facul- 
ties by which everything originates than ever before, 
and may not the present-day disproportion, of which we 
complain, be quite as justly ascribed to our failure to 
adequately develop this creative ability which requires 
thought and feeling and skill as to the spread, along 
lines of much less resistance, of the mechanical habit by 
which inventions are multiplied and reproduction cheap- 
ened until cheapness becomes a reproach? 

In any case, the keynote of the new movement is, as 
it seems to me, to be found not to any great extent in 
the kindly disposition which leads us to want to play with 
our little Indian brothers—altho this is entirely right and 
proper as a childish instinct—nor in an affectionate com- 
muning with the ghosts of our grandmothers, altho this, 
too, is perfectly permissable and praiseworthy in its way, 
but in the determination to make a better use of existing 
opportunities and to accomplish more with existing agen- 
cies than the results with which we are familiar, and of 
which, in so many cases, we are so much ashamed. No, 
the fault, such as there is, is not so much in the modern 
tendencies toward mechanical invention or industrial and 
commercial organization, after all, but mainly in the fail- 
ure of our growth in spiritual things to keep pace with 
the progress which we have made in material directions 
and on the lower plane. The changes which the years 
have wrought are, on the whole, beneficent in spite of all 
that has failed of accomplishment, and in spite of the 
inevitable sacrifices with which all progress is attended; 
and whatever other expedients are resorted to for still 
further improvement, the forward movement is certainly 
not to be hastened by turning back the clock. If we 
cannot make as satisfactory goods with aniline dyes and 
power looms as our grandmothers made with indigo and 
by hand, we must know the reason and must see to it 
that the faults are corrected and the necessary improve- 
ment made. First of all, we must be sure of our reasons 
for preferring the old work. When this point is settled 
we shall be well on the way toward doing better things 
ourselves. If the indigo and the hand loom are found to 
be indispensable to excellent production we shall certain- 
ly retain them and find an entirely honorable place for 
them in our new scheme. There need be no uneasiness 
about that, only we must know what we are about, and 
not throw away any real advantages already gained in 
our eagerness to recover the charm that has been tem- 
porarily lost. 

That the charm is to a great extent lost for the time 
being is admitted, of course. It is because we realize 
this so keenly that we are bestirring ourselves, as we are 
doing, to find a better way. I suppose we are all fairly 
well agreed in the feeling that we are at present in a 
very trough of the sea as far as craftsmanship, or art in 
any other form is concerned, and that it is because we 
realize this as we do that all the world is turning to the 
schoolmaster in the hope that he is the man to lead us to 
better things. So far am I, then, from upholding the 
merits of any present attainment as compared with the 
old work that I want our shortcomings in this regard to 
be taken as furnishing the very starting point of this 
discussion, only I must insist that there is to be a right 
new way as there was once a right old way, that we have 
made a fairly good beginning and are in the main on the 
right track, so that we have only to go on bravely and 
patiently, accepting frankly the present conditions of 
things, machinery and all, and trying to make something 
out of them without wasting any time in vain regrets 
over a day that is dead or conditions that most certainly 
will never return. As a matter of fact we have made, 
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and are making, very substantial progress in grasping the 
truths with which the changes of time have nothing 
whatever to do, and in applying them to the new condi- 
tions which we of the present have to face. For one 
thing, and to my thinking this is the key to the whole 
situation, we are learning to find a new and vastly larger 
meaning in art and what it stands for, we are coming to 
feel something of its tremendous significance as the 
source of all true interest in work of any kind. It is 
slowly dawning upon us that art, instead of being the 
most exceptional and exclusive thing in the world is 
really the most universal and inclusive of all; that it per- 
vades and animates all work that serves (as what does 
not, or may not if it is done in the right spirit) as a means 
of communication between man and man regarding the 
things for which we care the most. It is not a question 
of high or low; of fine or course; of exaltation or lowli- 
ness. It is a question of genuineness, of sympathy, and 
of cheerful service. Find me apiece of work which it 
was a delight to do and I will find you a work of art. 
No matter how humble its form, the spirit in which it 
was done is what makes it fine. What else explains the 
charm of the old hand work into which something of the 
life and thought of the individual worker went as it does 
not go into the most of our modern production, if it is 
not that it has qualities which excite in the beholder this 
sympathetic mood which enables him to share the pleas- 
ure which the one who did the work must have experi- 
enced; qualities dependent upon individual thought and 
care on the part of one who, in however modest a degree, 
was a creator too, and for which we have, and can have, 
no better name than art, whether it finds expression in 
cathedrals or coverlids, in busts or basketry. Tolstoi is 
right. The essential thing in art is not the sense or 
pursuit of beauty so much as the expression of charac- 
ter and that it serves as a language for the communication 
of ideas and emotions for which the verbal forms of ut- 
terance are inadequate. 

Now, we have been all wrong in limiting our defini- 
tion of art to a few of the forms in which it has sought 
expression. It is quite true that infinite wisdom has 
decreed that we should be endowed with all grades and 
degrees of ability and intelligence, but the wisest men 
who have ever lived have been those who have recog- 
nized most readily and unhesitatingly the essential one- 
ness of all thought and all skill, and I am sure that we 
are on the wrong track whenever we try to set up our 
little barriers and formulate our little systems by which 
the field of knowledge is mapped and parceled out. If 
anything could be more absurd in itself, and more harm- 
ful in its influence than the distinction between the de- 
signer and the workman, which has been the deadliest in- 
heritance bequeathed to us by the decadent renaissance, 
it is to be found in the distinction and even opposition 
which we insist upon making between the mechanical 
and the artistic in spite of the fact, which everybody 
knows, that the most conspicuous examples which his- 
tory furnishes of both these forms of creative ability 
show them united in the same individual. Leonardo da 
Vinci as the most scientific engineer of his day was not 
a different man from the one who modeled the great 
equestrian statue of Sforza, and painted the Last Sup- 
per which has set the standard by which all “Last 
Suppers ” have been measured ever since. He was exactly 
the same man and exercised exactly the same power in 
inventing the wheelbarrow and in creating the Mona Lisa. 
And so it has always been before Leonardo’s time as far 
as our eyes can pierce the mists of history, and ever 
since his time even down to our own, absolutely unal- 
tered by the false and foolish theories in which we have 
entangled ourselves. The magnificent achievement of 
the early renaissance—the only renaissance whose les- 
sons have arly permanent value except as warnings—is 
the direct and logical outcome of the splendid crafts- 
manship of the Gothic period, and from that day to this 
the artist and the inventor have been as often as anyway 
one and the same individual. Run over in your own 
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mind the Palissys, the Fultons, the Morses, the 
Nasmyths whom you have known, and see if you do not 
think of them as painters and designers quite as readily 
and quite as often as you recall them as ingenious con- 
trivers of new processes and new devices. For my part, 
I cannot think of Palissy’s chemistry as so very different 
from his modeling and coloring. I think Fulton and 
Morse were just the same when absorbed with their 
steamboats and telegraphs as when they were struggling 
with the mysteries of portrait painting, which both of 
them did, I believe, very well. As for Nasmyth and his 
steam hammer which grew up on the pages of the same 
sketch book that served for his landscape, everybody 
knows about him, and you will find that it is always that 
way. Theartist is the true type of the ingenious man 
and your ingenious man is always and everywhere an 
artist to just the extent that he is ingenious. 

I am bound to say, too, that measured by the interest 
and enthusiasm which they bring to their work I think 
the machinist of to-day, when he really is a master of 
his craft (of course Iam not speaking of the man who 
is himself merely an adjunct to a machine) compares 
very favorably with his brother workmen in other pro- 
fessions, no matter what they are. I think he is asa 
rule a good deal of an artist, and that he deserves to 
have his claims to consideration treated with quite as 
much respect, when methods and systems in education 
are under discussion, as any one among us. I wish, for 
example, that arithmetic could be largely re-written 
from his point of view instead of that of the peddler and 
the broker whose thought has played so large a part in 
shaping the forms in which it has long been presented, 
when it has any form at all—whenit is not a mere string 
of abstractions that do not mean anything toanyone. And 
our drawing—too, no man makes a better or more con- 
stant use of it and so has a better right to show us what 
principles ought to underlie the methods by which it is 
presented. That he sets the pace in the industrial life 
of to-day everybody knows. The boys in the trade 
schools all want to be machinists, and the best of them 
do really become such; and the machinist’s name has 
become a synonym for mastery in all those forms of 
highly organized and minutely systematized methods which 
distinguish modern manufacture. 

No; we have got to re-write our definitions of art and 
re-state the principles on which its significance depends. 
When we speak of the unity of the arts, the expression 
must really mean something to us which it cannot mean 
if we hamper and restrict it as we have been rather fond 
of doing. Read into the term the meaning that Emer- 
son insisted upon, that all “conscious utterance of 
thought to a definite end” is art, and you simplify the 
whole problem immensely. It is not the play of fancy or 
sentiment alone, it is not the esthetic charm or the 
stimulus of emotion that is the essential thing. It is 
the constructive effort, the conscious utterance to some 
purpose that is the real thing. If we can make art 
mean that, then multiply art schocls, and industrial edu- 
cation will take care of itself; but as long as it is the 
main business of the Art School to magnify the office of 
the designer at the expense of the dignity of the work- 
man, something else will be necessary. 

As amatter of fact the whole theory that regards 
good design as something that emanates from the studio 
and is imposed upon the workman from without, instead 
of being developed from within, out of his own experi- 
ence as a craftsman, is fundamentally wrong, and the 
mistake of holding it is itself enough to account for 
most of the errors into which we have fallen. 

Art education, yes, certainly, properly understood and 
applied it is the solution of the whole problem, but this 
means acceptance of the truth that craftsmanship is 
itself the very foundation of art and that familiarity with 
it in one or more forms must of necessity constitute no 
inconsiderable part of the experience which leads to 
knowledge and appreciation of the things on which its 
significance depends 
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And so in talking about art let us try to use the word 
as a synonym for good work, let us have a good deal less 
to say about what is “high” and what is “low” and ex- 
press less contempt for the means, mechanical or other, 
by which the work is produced. And let us hear a good 
deal less detraction of the commercial or any other aim 
which has furnished the motive for intelligent and able 
effort. Such talk is not sincere, anyway, and artists 
have exactly the same right to make money that other 
people have. We can do without these artificial classi- 
fications and distinctions of every kind and concentrate 
our energies on the effort to form an intelligent judgment 
and to accord cordial recognition of attainment. If we 
can accept something like this as our guiding principle, 
we shall lay the foundations of a system that will take 
care of the whole situation as far as the problems in- 
volved admit of an educational solution. 

What we want to do in the schools, then, is to treat 
our crafts as arts and to regard our craftsmen as artists. 
This means that each pupil assume towards work of any 
kind a first-hand kind of attitude, which I do not know 
how to describe more exactly than in this way; for I 
think we all feel that whatever else he is or is not, the 
true artist is less hampered by precedents and less over- 
awed by conventionalities than almost anybody else, and 
has a way of getting at the essentials of things about us 
as directly as anyone. 

I hope I can make myself understood about this atti- 
tude towards work of any kind which I regard as of so 
much importance. In some respects it is just the op- 
posite of the scholarly attitude and is therefore a little 
hard for most of those who approach the subject from 
the scholar’s point of view to understand; but it is just 
because of this difference that the matter is so import- 
ant. Education has always had the scholar, it needs the 
artist as well and is finding a place for him; each supple- 
ments the other and both are necessary. Moreover, we 
are revising our conception of learning itself, as well as 
taking note of the things which it alone cannot accom- 
plish. 

The wisdom of the world is by no means monopolized 
by those who write the books or deliver the lectures, and 
the masters of craftsmanship in any form, even that of 
speaking and writing, have as often as not been men 
who have owed least to scholastic influences. This is 
not intended as in any sense a disparagement of the 
schools, but only as a reminder of how much ground they 
have hitherto failed to cover. and to which it is the very 
first duty of the new movement to direct attention. 

In a recent address President Eliot characterized arch- 
itecture as perhaps the most learned of the professions. 
He was quite right, as he usually is. Probably no one 
else has to know so much about so many things as the 
architect, but let us not forget how much of his knowl- 
edge has come thru channels other than those which are 
associated with the discipline of the schools, and how 
conspicuous an example he is of the inadequacy of the 
scholastic method alone to develop the qualities which 
are most worth having in any profession which is first of 
all an art. In no profession is there greater danger 
that respect for precedent and authority will stifle in- 
spiration, and that vivid and ingenious expression will be 
sacrificed to the rules of grammar. The architecture 
whose charm outlasts the centuries and which we make 
voyages to see is not that which owes its character to 
respect for the traditions of the schools. Judged by the 
standards set by the academies, the facade of St. Mark’s 
is the play of riotous infancy, but it remains the most de- 
lightful structure in the world all the same, outweighing 
instantly with any mind that is sensitive to beauty all 
the cold correctness that was attained by the renaissance 
after its living current had begun to crystallize into 
schools. Of the vigor and splendor of the early renais- 
sance I have already spoken, but that is another story. 

I have nothing to say against the learning. It is all 
right and must always remain the greatest conservative 
influence in the world and the one by which the mind is 
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kept from wild and unprofitable wandering, but art alone 
keeps the original sources of interest open and supplies 
at first hand the elements which compose enduring charm. 
The foundations of taste are laid in respect for material 
and appreciation of function; style is the dignity with 
which genuineness carries itself. It must be inherent in 
things as part of their very structure, it cannot be as- 
sumed like a mark, or stuck on like veneer. Abiding 
interest in things, then, is not to any great extent a 
matter of superficial ornamentation, and one of the worst 
mistakes which we have made in our efforts to make art 
instruction universal has been the exaggerated import- 
ance which has sometimes been given to purely decor- 
ative design, considered as surface ornament alone; and 
as something, therefore, which might be effectively 
studied without reference either to the object to which 
it was to be applied or to the methods or materials in 
which it was to be expressed. 

It is putting the cart before the horse to make designs 
in that way. Good ornament is not to any appreciable 
extent a matter of abstract and unapplied principles, 
such as are embodied in the formulas about rhythm and 
symmetry and balance and all that sort of thing in which 
the academic mind has so often claimed that it had im- 
prisoned it. Ornament, like anything else, is good if it 
means something, if it serves some good purpose, ex- 
presses something that is worth expressing. The rhythm 
and balance and all that are well enough of course, and 
are very often there, altho in numberless cases they are 
not there at all, but they come of themselves for the 
most part thru the mere necessity of repetition which is 
the first condition of so large a part of manufacture. 
They are not by any means essential elements in the in- 
terest of the pattern. The real interest lies a good deal 
deeper than that and is inseparable from the associations 
and meanings which all these rudimentary abstractions 
completely ignore. No, it is not the surface, it is the 
thing itself that we want to get at, and we want to make 
it ourselves, we want to learn to think in terms of ma- 
terial, of wood and leather and cloth and iron and clay. 
We want to know and appreciate and enjoy the qualities 
which are characteristic of each and we want the things 
which we make out of them and the ornament which we 
apply to them to express this appreciation and to cele- 
brate the interest we feel in them and the pleasure they 
give us. 

Design, then, as taught in any school, high or low, 
general or special, ought to be based upon and mainly 
concerned with, construction or the production of objects 
which to a reasonable extent the pupils can actually 
make. To realize, before they exist, the forms of things 
in imagination, or to recall them in memory when they 
are absent is to design in the highest and best sense of 
the word. Decoration is only the blossom of the product 
energy and the closer we stick to this association of 
ideas the better it will be for our theories of design. 
This is where the craftsmanship comes in. It supplies 
the concrete illustration which is necessary to correct or 
verify our conceptions, and it furnishes the only right 
basis for a theory of design, either constructive or dec- 
orative. 

The manual training schools are doing splendid work. 
They represent what is by all odds the most important 
advance in methods which general education has taken 
within the last half-century, and it only remains to ex- 
tend and amplify their mission, to make much more 
liberal provision for this kind of work in the grades 
already established, and to develop, as we have hardly 
begun to do, the higher professional work on which all 
leadership depends. That is where we are weak now. 
That is where we must strengthen ourselves if we are to 
accomplish what we feel that we have a right to expect. 
An immense amount of enthusiasm and energy is avail- 
able, and is, indeed, enlisted in the service of art at this 
moment; but it needs to be directed into industrial 
channels, and right relations between it and industrial 
methods are still to be established. 
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It is true that our false ideals in art are part and par- 
cel of those which underlie our mistaken views of life 
itself, but that is the very thing that gives them such 
deep significance, and makes the teacher so eager to do 
his part in connection with them. For the teacher is 
the great reformer, after all, and is just beginning to 
understand,—or rather the world is just beginning to ° 
understand,—the scope and dignity of his mission, and 
the part he plays in promoting the welfare of nations as 
well as of individuals. Decidedly the schoolmaster is 
coming into his own. 

As I have already said, I think, there is no longer any 
serious question regarding the admission of the crafts- 
manship principle into the general educational scheme. 
What remains is to decide how far the idea is to be car- 
ried, and what methods are to be adopted to make it 
effective. Well, for one thing, I feel pretty sure of this, 
—that we have no right to expect results at all com- 
mensurate with the importance of the movement except 
by means of at least a few central schools providing 
thoroly professional instruction of the most advanced 
character in the more important forms of craftsmanship, 
especially those in which the artistic possibilities are 
most pronounced, whose influence and example should 
react on the more elementary instruction everywhere, 
and set the standards by which the aims of the lower 
schools should be informed and directed. 

I prefer the expression ‘professional schools’ rather 
than ‘trade schools’ because the term seems to be not 
only more comprehensive, but to leave open, in a sense 
that the other name does not, some rather important 
questions of immediate function and ultimate aim. 

To what extent, if at all, the trade school is destined 
to displace the apprenticeship system as far as the 
great majority of even highly skilled workmen are con- 
cerned, it is perhaps too soon to express an opinion, but 
it seems to me that there is no question about the direct 
dependence of all power of direction in such forms 
of industry as it is worth while to take hold of educa- 
tionally at all, on systematic instruction which shall con- 
cern itself with the processes of production carried as 
far as it is possible to carry them and associated to the 
fullest extent that is possible with the ideals and in- 
fluences of art. This does not necessarily mean that the 
establishment of special schools devoted to particular 
trades, a list of which might be extended almost indefin- 
itely, but only contemplates a few schools corresponding 
to certain groups of industries, metal work, for example, 
considered as a whole and including all such branches as 
forging, casting, repoussé, chasing, etc.; woodwork 
treated in the same way; ceramics and glass in another 
group, and textiles, a large family by themselves, in an- 
other. Purely decorative work in drawing, painting, and 
modeling as well as their derivatives in stamping, em- 
bossirg, tooling, etc., would, of course, form a conspicu- 
ous part of the central substance of the whole scheme 
and would supply a large part of the general disciplinary 
training which would be common to all the courses. 
Such a plan is not only not unreasonable or extravagant, 
it is exactly what has already been provided in such 
branches of knowledge and skill as have already been 
recognized in the professional family. It means a little 
extension of the laboratory method, that is all. 

It is exactly what we are doing now for the student in 
medicine, or dentistry, or engineering, and it is exactly 
what the peoples from whom we have most to learn have 
long done for the branches which are under discussion. 
A school of ceramics like that at Sevres would enable 
Trenton to produce wares that would deserve comparison 
with those of France, and there is not the slightest 
probability that such a result will ever be accomplished 
in any other way. Or, take the case of textiles. When 
Colbert bought out the old Gobelin establishment in 1662 
and set the best men to be found in France, or anywhere 
else, to making tapestries, upholstery goods, and all sorts 
of fabrics, not as cheap, but as beautiful as it was pos- 
sible to make them, he set the standard by which public 
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promotion of industrial interests will be tried forever 
more. The fabrics that have been produced there have 
shown the world how perfect such things can be, and 
have given France a reputation which the rest of the 
world acknowledges as supreme, but far above and be- 
yond that in importance is the fact that their production 
has meant the training of a set of men who have carried 
with them, when they left the establishment, a kind of 
attainment that has set high standards and made excel- 
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lence possible wherever they went. 

We are learning the lesson—may we learn it speedily 
—that something besides cheapness is worth striving for 
when work is to be done and wants supplied; that the 
whole duty of statesmanship is not included in the dis- 
cussion of protective tariffs and that the teacher has not 
done his duty while industrial inefficiency remains as it 
is to-day, the heritage of by far the larger part of the 
generation that is under his care. 





Seen in 


Libraries of Boston. 
By FREDERICK W. CoBURN. 


One of the features of Boston that tends to keep it 
what it really is, a great literary center—tho you may 
hear outside of New England, and to a great extent 
within, that the glory of its literature is departed—is 
the presence of anumber of admirable libraries. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world are there better opportunities for 
special research to be carried on without let and hindrance, 
with utter absence of red tape, and with protection for 
the rights of the literary worker; and it is beyond doubt, 
if for no other reason than because of the Boston Public 
library, the Harvard College library, and the Athaneum 
library as institutions of national as well as local impor- 
tance, that Boston will always continue to be the mecca 
of every worker who has to write a book involving spe- 
cial research. When such a man as James Ford Rhodes, 
formerly of Ohio, and now perhaps the ablest living 
American historian, wants to gather material for a book, 
he naturally comes to Boston to take advantage of its 
libraries. 

It is this side of Boston’s libraries, rather than the 
buildings in which they are housed, that we shall do well 
to emphasize in this article, for, in the fascination of 
studying the Puvis and Abbey decorations at the Public 
library, this is the side that is very generally neglected 
by the visitor. It is perilously easy to forget that a 
beautiful building and its adornments are, after all, only 
a minor part of the main plan; that the Public library, 
like the other great collection of books, less magnificently 
housed in Cambridge, is really important because it is a 
great popular literary workshop maintained for all the 
world of the municipality of Boston; that ultimately it 
is not a show place but a place where everybody, the 
stranger as well as the citizen, has the right to carry on 
any study he chooses. If you look at the Public library 
in this light, you will doubtless feel that a certain sacred- 
ness attaches to it because it was the pioneer of free li- 
braries in the United States. 

For a general description of the house in which the 
Boston Public library is situated, together with its fa- 
mous decorations, you will, of course, look to the regular 
guide books. There are, however, some special collec- 
tions of books which the ordinary tourist misses, that 
ought, perhaps, to be referred to. Among them are the 
Shakespeare collection, the best in America, containing 
all four of the great folios and twenty-two independent 
quartos; the Ticknor collection of Spanish and Portu- 
guese literature; one of the four best collections of 
Americana in the country, containing such treasures as 
an original letter by Columbus and a copy of John Eliot’s 
Indian Bible; Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s collection 
of books relating to women; the music library, the most 
complete in the United States; the famous Whitman 
collection; the Codman collection of books on landscape 
architecture; the library of the American Statistical 
association, now an integral part of the Boston Public 
library, where you might dig out figures for the next two 
hundred years and still leave half the lies untold; the 
greatest gathering of United States government docu- 
ments in existence; the library of the Boston Browning 
society, a living witness to the truth that the devotion 
of the Hub to the Brownings is no myth. In such and 
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numerous other departments about this vast workshop, 
you could spend hours and hoursin study. And no 
doubt you will make discoveries of your own which will 
afterwards seem very precious, and nothing, after all, 
gives the man or woman of literary tastes greater pleas- 
ure than to have unearthed something apparently long 
forgotten or neglected. 

As an example of the kind of fascinating literature 
you are likely to run upon in the Boston library, let me 
specially refer to a volume once owned by James I. of 
England, which has been lately added to its treasures. 
This represents the sort of volume that every great li- 
brary is eagerly looking for. The book, which was 
printed in London in the early seventeenth century, was 
purchased for the Boston library by Mr. Augustus Hem- 
enway, of Boston, and what makes it more interesting 
than many other of the ancient tomes among which it 
stands, is the fact that it was the first translation into 
the English of Montaigne’s essays and the undoubted 
source of some of Shakespeare’s inspirations. 

The book itself is a folio of moderate size, beautifully 
rebound for some earlier owner by Bedford, the famous 
London bookbinder of forty years ago. It contains the 
signature and an autograph poem by James I.—“ The 
wisest fool in Europe,” as he was called by his contem- 
poraries. Considering the monarch’s reputation it ap- 
pears not unlikely that he was himself the author of the 
following rather pedantic verses: 


“ Here lyeth I nakit to the anatomie 

Of my fraill hairt, o human devitie 

O trust the Almychtie, lyk the Almychtie’s word 
Oh put on me thy robe as guhylom lord 

Thou puttest once more me in thy blest beliefe 
And in my souill thy secretst law engrave.” 


Other Library Facilities. 


Other libraries in the city of Boston into which you 
may want to look are—the Boston Athenzum library, at 
10$ Beacon street, containing about 200,000 volumes 
where, among other features, you will see a large portion 
of George Washington’s collection of books, a very valu- 
able gathering of works relating to Byron, anda remark- 
able international law library; the Congregational li- 
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brary, of 45,000 books and 75,000 pamphlets, at 14 
Beacon street; the General Theological library, at 53 
Mount Vernon street; the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical society, containing about 50,000 volumes, 
200,000 pamphlets, and many rare manuscripts; the li- 
brary of the New England Historic-Genealogical society 
with 25,000 volumes and 100,000 pamphlets, affording 
you every opportunity in the world to look up your an- 
cestry; the Natural History Museum library, with about 
25,000 volumes along specialized lines, occupying a por- 


tion of the local Natural History museum, at the corner 


of Boylston and Berkeley streets. 

Besides these, there are, of course, a great number of 
public libraries in the Greater Boston, every suburban 
city or town having one that possesses some admirable 
features. After the Boston library, however, and cer- 
tainly not far after it, either in size or in interest, comes 
the great collection of books gathered in Gore hall and 
other buildings at Harvard university. 

Unfortunate as is its present housing, this library is 
still very impressive, even in the matter of physical vast- 
ness, for you cannot get together 524,700 books, as there 
are in the various departments of the Harvard library, 
without making a good deal of ashow. From 15,000 to 
18,000 volumes are added each year, so that this library 
promises to continue to take rank among the largest of the 
world. You will discover as you use it, that the Harvard 
library is remarkably strong along lines that may be 
broadly called philological. That is to say, as Harvard 
has long been the leading American center for study of 
comparative literature and philology, particularly as bear- 
ing upon the Romance and Germanic languages, so nat- 
urally enough, a great collection of books bearing in these 
directions has been made. During the past few years 
this mass of linguistic matter has been very much enlarged 
by the addition of collections from the less known 
races of Europe, particularly those of the great Danube 
Valley and the Steppes of Russia. To this library came, 
a few years ago, the celebrated Riant collection, illustrat- 
ing the long conflict between East and West as center- 
ing at Constantinople in Europe and at the Holy Land 
in Asia. Another memorable collection is that of the 
Slovakia—books relating to the Slovak peoples—lately 
obtained for the library thru the personal efforts of Mr. 
Leo Wiener, assistant professor of the Slavic languages 
in the university. This collection, which is the best and 
most complete of its kind ever brought to this country, 
and is furthermore supposed to be the second largest in 
the world, will ultimately include a complete representa- 
tion of Slovinian, Croatian, Bulgarian, and Servian books. 
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The acquisition of such a library has, of course, more 
than a merely curious aspect, for the races of the Danube 
are pouring into this country in ever-increasing streams, 
and the question of understanding their needs and na- 
tures has become very important. 

If this Slovakia collection stands for one of the latest 
developments at the Harvard library, certainly the Fran- 
cis J. Child collection of folk lore and medieval romances 
is to be regarded as one of the greatest. Professor Child, 
who was certainly the most distinguished English scholar 
on this side of the Atlantic, gathered this library of 
about 7,300 volumes while preparing his “English and 
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Scottish Popular Ballads.” It includes, besides chap- 
books, popular ballads, etc., a copy of the large, unpub- 
lished collection of French popular ballads (with music) 
which was made by a commission appointed by Napo- 
leon III. 

These examples—and there are many more which seem 
to call insistently to be added to even a fragmentary ac- 
count—will perhaps indicate the nature of the interest 
that bookworms feel in the Harvard library. It has un- 
questionably grown greatly since John Harvard, in 1638, 
bequeathed a little collection of 260 volumes, of which 
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only one—Downame’s “Christian Warfare”— survived 
the fire of 1764 and has come down to this day. 

The whole aggregation of Boston libraries is as yet 
unconnected. The idea of consolidation, such as has 
taken place in New York city, has not appealed to local 
authorities as advisable, altho it has been talked of. In 
a general way the libraries of the district do not dupli- 
cate each other needlessly, and at the same time, where 
each normally appeals to a different constituency, they do 
not hesitate to buy the same books. It hardly seems 
likely that they will be consolidated in the near future, 
but a plan has been lately suggested by Mr. Herbert 
Small, author of the “Handbook of the Boston Public 
Library,” and of the similar handbook of the Congres- 
sional library at Washington, by which a common card 
catalog will be used in all the libraries of the Greater 
Boston. This plan, so it seems, would work greatly to 
the convenience of students and the reading public gen- 
erally, by giving all the advantages that come from con- 
solidation without in any way impairing the desirable in- 
dependence of the individual library. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Notes of New Books, 


When the plans, photographs, and descriptions of houses 
which could be built at moderate cost appeared in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal two or three years ago, the wish was often 
expressed that they might be kept in some more permanent 
form. It will be remembered that the series was followed 
by photographic glimpses into the ‘* inside of 100 homes.’’ 

ow come both series in book form, under the title Home 
Building and Furnishing, the ‘‘Model Houses for Little 
Money ’’ bzing prepared by William L. Price; the peeps into 
the hundred homes are described by W. M. Johnson. 

The combination of the work of the two authors forms a 
very suggestive study of home making for those who are 
limited in expenditure. More than 500 houses were built 
from one of the plans described, in a single year. The book 
is cordially recommended to the attention of all who contem- 
plate soon, or some time in the future, building homes of 
their own. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00 net.) 


Recognizing the difficulty which young readers find in 
understanding the quaint phraseology of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ 
Miss Louise A. Chappell a prepared for them a delightful 
history. in simple language, of Crusoe’s adventures. Robin- 
son tells his own story, and tells it all, but with a brevity 
that will recommend Robinson Crusoe for Young Readers 
both to the children and to the teachers who will use it for 
oan) work. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. Price, 

.35. 


In Old Roseau is the title of a dainty little book by Dr. 
William S. Birge, of Provincetown, Mass. It is adescription 
of the country, the people, and the dreamy, indolent life on 
the island of Dominica. One who has visited ‘‘old Roseau ’’ 
will enjoy the sketch for the delightful recollections it brings 
to mind. The impression made upon a reader who has not 
been so fortunate as to take the trip to the island is that he 
must go there some time when he is tired of work, and get 
a genuine rest. The book is appropriately bound in orange- 
colored cloth, and it is suitable for a souvenir. Price, 30 
cents. Dr. Birge is himself handling the sale of the book. 











The Tragedy of the Korosko, by A. Conan Doyle, is one of 
che latest additions to the series of ‘‘Lippincott’s Select 
Novels.’’ The book appeared in serial form some years ago, 
but it has been materially enlarged and altered since that 
time. The story is in the author’s best style, always clever 
and entertaining. It deals witha party of tourists on the 
Nile, their capture by the Dervishes, their captivity, and 
rescue. The whole incident covers only two days, but 
abounds in excitement and thrills. The story is well told, 
some of the character sketching is excellent, and the descrip- 
tive passages always describe. The tendency of the author, 
which has grown on him since the work was first published, 
to drag political discussion into his dialog, is manifest to 
some slight extent. As a whole it will well repay an 
hour’s time, if the reader is seeking entertainment. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.50.) 


Richard Rosny, by Maxwell Gray, author of ‘‘The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,’’ etc. —The scene of this vivid story is laid 
on the coast of a, with its actors belonging to the 
better classes—not the nobility. Its purpose.seems to be to 
show that repentance for wrong doing paves the way toa 
release from the leading effects of the evil upon the charac- 
ter. But at the same time a purpose of revenge made the 
leading aim of a life leads to a complete distortion in char- 
acter. 

The hero of the story is Richard Rosny. He is made to 
lead a much-restrained boyhood in the home of his step- 
father, while a large family of brothers and sisters are born. 
The stepfather, Herbert Belton, is a most unworthy charac- 
ter. A member of the famous banking house of Belton, 
Laking & Company, he had abstracted funds belonging to 
the firm, but his offence had been overlooked, tho he had 
been retired. Meantime he had become a drunkard, had 
plunged hopelessly into debt, and had finally become a con- 
firmed opium eater, until he was almost insane in his abuse 
of all about him. Finally he was picked up one morning 
dead, supposedly by a fall; really as the result of a blow 
dealt by Rosny in a quarrel. 

Later, Rosny becomes a member of the banking house and 
serves to strengthen its affairs and do very much to increase 
its business, He also marries; but his business keeps him 
from home much of the time, and this gives the opportunity 
for a tempter to seek the destruction of the family, only to be 
baffled by the wit of a young girl. Gerald Belton at last be- 
lieves he has found the cause of his father’s death, to be 
confronted by Rosny who confesses the truth, when Gerald 
finds that several persons have known the facts for a long 
time, and this fact has modified the course of all their lives. 
Yet Gerald insists on the prosecution of his half-brother, 
who receives a sentence of six months’ imprisonment, only 
to gain still more in respect and general confidence. 

he characters are vividly drawn. The general effect is 
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ood, tho it a little too readily suggests impurity in high life. 
Set the whole is overdrawn and goes beyond the possible in 
life. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Mrs. Tree, astory by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, is a cow- 

anion volume to her very successful story of Geoffrey 
ome, of last year. This latest story is full of fun and 
jollity and will be thoroly enjoyed by those who wish a book 
that will make them merry. It proves that she is as much 
at home in writing fiction for adults as she is in writing for 
children. It is prettily bound in cloth and illustrated. 
(Dana Estes & Company. Price, $0.75.) 


Ned Greenwood, the principal character in a story by 
Edward S. Ellis, is an everyday hero, but one who will elicit 
the admiration of the boys. He is the leader in all the vil- 
lage sports and excels in his studies, but is modest and un- 
satel, By saving the life of his mean-spirited rival he 
makes him his friend. At Yale, Ned leads as an athlete and 
a student and after his college career he marries and settles 
down in his native village as a gentleman farmer. It is a 
good wholesome story and one the boys will enjoy. (Dana 
Estes & Company. Price, by mail, $1.12.) 


A recently published book by Horatio Alger, Jr., is en- 
titled Andy Grant’s Pluck. It begins with a telegram 
and this causes our hero to leave the academy; then fol- 
lows apicnic that is so well described that we wish we 
had been there to cut the sandwiches and ice cream. 
But this is only one of the unsuspected events, money is lost, 
a tramp encountered, comes to New York and my! what ex- 
citing occurrences. But Andy is a plucky fellow and is 
bound (with Mr. Alger’s help) to come out all right. We 
always wondered how he could make his stories so real, and 
do still. There is a good purpose inall his books. (Henry T. 
Coates & Company.) . 


Two booklets have been received that will be prized by 
those who are seeking mental improvement. One of these 
is The Republic of Plato, Book III, translated by Alexander 
Kerr. It is an ancient classic with which all persons of cul- 
ture should be acquainted. Its price is fifteen cents. The 
other book is The Root of All Kinds of Evil, by the Rev. 
Stewart Sheldon. The author brings arguments to show 
that money is a false circ lating medium. The price is ten 
cents. (Charles H. Ker & Company, 56 Fifth avenu 
Chicago. ) 


Miss Mary White, whcv has already published an interest- 
ing book on basket weaving, has prepared for Doubleday, 
Page & Company another volume, ‘‘More Baskets and How 
to Make Them.’’ She enlarges the basket maker’s field 
with new forms and new materials, while she speaks of 
‘‘basketry ”’ at all times as only one with a mission can. 


Care of Invalids is a manual for reference issued by the 
Mutual Life In:wance Company of New York, Richard A. 
McCurdy, president. It treats of bedding, cleanliness, dis- 
infectants, drainage, food, light, nurses’ rest, temperature, 
and ventilations, in a brief and practical way. The company 
will send it free to those who write for it. 





Baby Weather. 
Little Fellows Don’t Like the Hot Days. 


Mothers should know exactly what food to give babies in 
hot weather. 

With the broiling hot days in July and August the mother 
of a baby is always anxious for the health of her little one 
and is then particularly careful in feeding. Milk sours 
quickly and other food is uncertain. Even inspite of caution, 
sickness sometimes creeps in and then the right food is more 
necessary than ever. 

oe Gor tile boy two years old began in Auguet to have at- 
tacks of terrible stomach and bowel trouble. The physician 
said his digestion was very bad and that if it had been earlier 
in the summer and hotter weather we would surely have 
lost him. 

‘‘Finally we gave baby Grape-Nuts food, feeding it sev- 
eral times the first day, and the next morning he seemed 
better and brighter than he had been for many days. 
There was a great change in the condition of his bowels and 
in three days they were entirely normal. He is now well 
and getting very strong and fleshy and we know that Grape- 
Nuts saved his life for he was a very, very ill baby. Grape- 
Nuts food must have wonderful properties to effect such 
cures as this. 

‘‘ We grown-ups in our family all use Grape-Nuts and also 
Postum in place of coffee, with the result that we never any 
of us have any coffee ills but are well and strong.’? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason Grape-Nuts food relieves bowel trouble in 
babies or adults is because the starch of the grain is pre- 
digested and does not tax the bowels, nor ferment like white 
bread, potatoes, and other forms of starchy food. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of time on the 
$7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 money prizes. 
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Now that “the Fourth” is By. 


Recent discussions have brought to light conditions 
touching the attitude of makers of books for school use 
on historical lines, which cannot but be rather humiliat- 
ing to people whose sense of justice and honesty is 
strong enough not to be smothered by national conceit. 
We have had to listen to arraignments to the effect that 
our ordinary United States school histories are purposely 
steeped in the particular prejudices supposed to have 
possession of the section of the country which is sought 
as a market. Author and publisher have been charged, 
and apparently not unjustly, with calculating in cold 
blood what version of certain events can be depended 
upon to take best with the buyers of their books, and 
then following this supposed line of least resistance. 
Sectionalism and the peculiar species of nationalistic 
irritability commonly known as jingoism have been ex- 
hibited to us as controlling elements in the treatment of 
“the late unpleasantness,” the Mexican campaign, and 
especially the American Revolution and the war of 1812- 
14. Perspective is lacking in many of the school his- 
tories most generally read. 

EXPO 


Progressive Baltimore. 


_ When Superintendent Van Sickle went to Baltimore 
there was much shaking of heads, and predictions were 
freely made that he would never be able to hold out very 
long. But he has steadily gotten a firmer hold upon the 
situation, and his popularity is now unquestioned. What 
is more, he has the teachers with him heart and soul. 
Many new departures have been made in the interest of 
improved education. The plan for promoting teachers 
to higher salaries is especially noteworthy; it will be 
fully described in these pages before very long. 

The Baltimore teachers are at the present time second 
to none in the country in point of professional activity. 
The public, too, has awakened to a hearty appreciation 
of the efforts of the school authorities and teachers. 
Better school buildings have been provided and only re- 
cently over $17,000 a year was granted for increase of 
teachers’ salaries. Superintendent Van Sickle now re- 
ceives something like what a city of the size and pros- 
perity of Baltimore ought to pay, namely $5,000 a year. 
A united, public-spirited and intelligent school board can 
do wonders with a trained and tactful school superin- 
tendent. This has again been proved in Baltimore. 


PIX 
Intelligent Centralizing. 


Ohio has taken hold of the school centralization plan 
with avidity. Nearly forty townships of the Buckeye 
state are solving the country school problem in this way. 
Township Supt. A. B. Graham, of Springfield, says that 
there are but few townships in the state which support 
sub-district schools that cannot support a system of cen- 
tralized schools. As regards expense, there is a saving, 
under the central system, of more than half the former 
fuel bill, about seven-eighths of the cost of keeping 
up repairs on fences, pumps, walks, etc. The increased 
contingent expense which may be expected by having one 
or two large buildings will be materially lessened by the 
pride and precaution taken to prevent unnecessary 
breakage and decay. 

Good schools mean increased earning power for use on 
the farm. Increased production calls for better trans- 
portation facilities. To maintain the greatest power to 

roduce, the schools must continue to be the best possi- 
le. To this end good roads are a necessity. The roads, 
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which have been looked upon primarily as routes for 
transporting farm products, and secondarily for school 
purposes, must first be considered for schools. 

Not the least necessity, according to Mr. Graham, for 
bringing the small country schools together may be the 
restoration of the debating and literary exercises in the 
high school. The playground becomes the school of the 
citizen, where the boys and girls live some of the funda- 
mental lessons of civics. 

We hope to see ere long in Ohio, and in the rural sec- 
tions of all the other states, aystems of centralized schools 
—which are.sure to make for the greatly-increased wel- 
fare of society. 


PON 
New Assignments. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has divided the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx into four divisions, instead 
of three divisions as formerly. Hereafter, the divisions 
and assignments to associate city superintendents will be 
as follows: 

Division 1. George S. Davis. 
District 1—Schools 1, 21, 23, 29, 44, 106, 108, 111, 
112, 114, 180, 134 


" 2— “ 2,7, 186, 144, 177 
z 3— “ 34, 42, 75, 92, 120, 137 
sa 4— “ 12, 22, 31, 88, 110, 147 
ie 5— “ 4,18, 140, 160, 161, 174 
7 6— “ 20, 25, 35, 79 
. 7T— “ 15, 36, 71, 105, 126, 181 
* 9— “ 8,8, 16, 38, 41, 107, 1138, 124, 
125. 
Division II. Clarence E. Meleney. 

. 8— “ 14, 19, 40, 50, 104, 122, 129 
“ §12— “ $18, 27, 49, 59, 73, 116, 135 
“ 13— “ 1%, 74, 76, 82, 117 
“ 15— “ 6, 53, 77, 96, 158 
“—16— =“ 30, 37, 86, 109, 150, 151 
“  17-— “ 72, 88, 121, 168, 171, 172 

Division Ill. Andrew W. Edson. 
“—-10— +“ $11, 26, 33, 45, 48, 55, 56 
“1l— “ $14, 28, 32, 51, 67, 80, 127 
“14- “ 58, 69, 84, 87, 94, 141 
“ —-18— =“ 9, 54, 98, 165, 166, 179 
“—19— “ 10, 48, 157, 170, 184 
“  20— =“ 57, 78, 103, 159, 168 
“« 21— “24, 39, 68, 89, 95, 119, 128 
“« 22— “ 5, 46, 52, 132, 169, 186 

Division IV. Thomas S. O’Brien. 
“ 23— “= 1,9, 18, 22, 27,.29, 90, 31 
“  24——  “_—s- 3, 10, 20, 23, 25, 35 
“ 2— “ 2 4,6, 7, 11, 24, 26, 28,33 
“ 26-— “ 5,8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 18, 

21, 32, 36 
EXPN 


The effort of the South to increase educational facil- 
ities cannot but meet with the. heartiest approval. The 
Southern Education Board follows the track of Horace 
Mann, beginning with enlightening the public mind. 
Its success is certain; we admire the spirit of the peri- 
odical they send out; it is admirably edited by Prof. 
Charles L. Coon. 

The last number presented facts relating to Louisiana; 
the average annual salary in that state, it appears, is 
$176, and the suggested comment follows: “It costs 
more than $150 to feed and clothe a criminal in the 
parish jails of Louisiana.” Out of 100 white per- 
sons over ten years of age seventeen are unable to read 
or write. 

We have before referred to the sterling men on the 
Southern Education Board; its secretary is Dr. Charles 
D. McIver, one of the most enlightened and aggressive 
educators of the age. We shall see great results from 
their earnest and beneficent work. 
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Geography Syllabus. 


Syllabus in geography, to be used in carrying out the 
new course of study as arranged for the public schools 
of New York city. 

Grade 4A. 


Home Geography.—To aphy of the city of New York 
and vicinity; the people and their occupations. 

Local History.—Stories connected with the early history 
of New York. 

— Earth.—Form, motions, and grard divisions of the 
ea 

Home Geography.—Topography of the city of New York 
and vicinity; borough and city boundaries; land and water 
forms of the neighborhood; the harbor, water fronts, 
wharves, with a brief study of outgoing and incoming vessels 
as carriers (commerce and immigration), and of harbor boats 
and other local craft. Location of main avenues and streets, 
including those leading to important ferries; brief reference 
to places and monuments of historic interest; routes of 
travel and transportation; names and locations of bridges, 
tunnels, parks, and other points of local interest, with their 
attractions and the means of reaching them. 

Population: nationalities represented; comparative popula- 
tions and areas of boroughs. Location of residential, manu- 
facturing, commercial, and other districts. Industries, occu- 
pations, and productions, with a special study of a few of 
the leading producing and distributing centers, and of local 
commerce. Reports on typical articles for sale at local 
shops, including the place of production, method of trans- 
portation, distribution, and consumption. Observation and 
reports on the work of the police, fire, health, and street 
cleaning departments. Simple explanation of business con- 
cerns, individual and corporate, and of the great value of 
skilled labor. 

Attention should be called to local illustrations of impor- 
tant — features. Plans and maps of the school- 
room and one floor of the school building should be prepared 
by the teacher and pupils working together. The exercise 
should be made an introduction to a study of a map of the 
city of New York and vicinity. 

Local History.—Stories connected with the early history 
of the city of New York should be told or read by the teacher 
or by the class; discovery and settlement of Manhattan 
Island and neighboring territory; the Hudson river; advan- 
tages of Manhattan as a trading post; the fur trade. New 
York under the Dutch; old colonial days in New York; char- 
acteristics of the ple; their dress, customs, occupations, 
and means of travel. Emphasis should be given to such bio- 
graphical narratives and anecdotes as best indicate their 
characteristics. 

The Earth.—The earth as a whole, studied from a globe; 
its form; the effect of its daily motion; natural divisions of 
land and water; relative positions of the — divisions; 
size of each expressed in simple ratios; surface diversities, 
continental highlands and resultant great slopes. Points of 
the compass. 

Aids.—Globe, outline, and relief maps, sand and sand 
tables, pictures and other illustrative material, geographical 
readers and other books of reference. 

Note.—Special attention should be given to the represen- 
tation and illustration of all geographical features not actu- 
ally observed. Emphasis should be laid upon the value of 
excursions and visits to the fields, parks, and museums, to 
the docks and water fronts, to centersof local industry, man- 
ufacturing establishments and sources of supply, and to his- 
torical localities, buildings, monuments, and tablets. Con- 
stant appeal should be made to the observation and individual 
judgment of pupils, with frequent use of illustrative ma- 


terial. 
Grade 4B. 


Western Hemisphere. —North America and South America. 
Location; bordering oceans; physical and life features; chief 
countries; peoples, industries, and products. Atlantic coast 
states. Historical stories. 

Western Hemisphere, with special attention to North 
America. Location and relation of the grand divisions and 
bordering oceans; comparison with other grand divisions ex- 
pressed in simple ratios. 

North America. —Locationin heat belts; bordering waters; 
selected localities compared with localities of corresponding 
latitude and corresponding longitude, to insure correct ideas 
of relative position, e. g., Labrador and British Isles. 

Coast line; indentations and eo eae islands; advan- 
tages of harbors and rivers. Elevations and slopes; brief 
study of a cross section, east and west, with names of prin- 
ccc, ranges, and extension of surface north. and 
south. 

meme ps and river systems; effects of rivers on soil; in- 
fluence of rivers on industrial development as determined by 


their width, depth, and fall. Climatic belts and zones; sea- 


sons and length of days, forest belts and cultivated areas; 
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mineral resources, such as are important because of abund- 
ance and commercial value; plant and animal life, and adap- 
tation to physical environment; elevation, latitude, and rain- 


The people; disposition of population; a few distinguished 
characteristics, such as language, food, habits, and dress of 
people of various occupations and nationalities; unfavorable 
effect of extremes of temperature on occupation, industries, 
and products. Industries associated with the products of 
animal and vegetable life, and of mines andquarries. Facil- 
ities for transportation and commerce by the great inland lake 
and river routes, and coastwise lines; great transcontinental 
railroads and their influence on the peopling and development 
of the continent. Countries and comparative importance; 
great manufacturing and commercial centers; the capital 
and the largest city of each country. : 

Names and location of the Atlantic coast states as a basis 
for the history work in 5A. 

South America, studied in comparison with North America 
and after the same general plan. Marked points of resem- 
blance and difference; coasts of both continents compared; 
brief study of a cross section. Comparison of plant and ani- 
mal life with that of North America. Comparison of the 
agricultural, grazing, lumbering, mining, and manufactur- 
ing interests, of the facilities and routes of travel and trans- 
portation, of the occupations and enterprise of the people as 
affected by climate; brief study of three leading countries, 
their capitals, and commercial centers. 

Historical Stories.—The American Indians; their distribu- 
tion, appearance, dress, food, occupations, implements, char- 
acter, relation with the whites, early and recent stages of 
civilization. Typical stories of discoverers and explorers 
read or told. Indian remains, relics, mounds, cliff dwellings; 
Mexican and Peruvianruins. Visits to museums after spe- 
cific directions 7 the teacher of objects to be observed; oral 
descriptions of these visits by the pupils. 

Aids.—Globe, maps, pictures, and other illustrative mate- 
rial, and books of reference. 


Note. —Special attention should be given to the meaning of 
maps and to the ability to read them. Physical, political, or 
industrial features should be marked on outline maps. 


Grade 5A. 


Eastern Hemisphere.—Europe, Asia, and Africa. Loca- 
tion; bordering waters; physical and life features; chief 
countries; peoples, industries, and products. 

Eastern Hemisphere, with special attention to Europe. 
Location and situation of the grand divisions of land and 
water; comparison with other grand divisions expressed in 
simple ratios. 

Europe. —Location in heat belts; boundaries and border- 
ing waters; northern and southern peninsulas compared; se- 
lected localities compared with localities of corresponding 
latitude and longitude to insure correct ideas of relative po- 
sition. Coast line; indentations and projections; islands; 
advantages of harbors andtivers. Elevations, slopes, and 
plains; low and high Europe distinguished; brief study of a 
cross section north and south, noting the principal mountain 
ranges and the lateral extension of surface east and west. 

Drainage: Alpine and Russian river systems and the ex- 
tent of their basins; effects of rivers on soil and their influ- 
ence on industry, as determined by width, _ and fall. 
Climatic belts, zones, seasons, and length of days compared 
with those of countries already studied; forest belts and fer- 
tile areas; mineral resources, such as are important because 
of their abundance and commercial value; areas and centers 
of preduction and industry; plant and atimal life as deter- 
mined by position and physical environment. Forms of life 
of Mediterranean countries contrasted with those of the 
north and east. 

Distribution of the population; a few distinguishing char- 
acteristics of racial and national life, such as language, occu- 
pation, habits, food, and dress. Industries associated with 
the products of animal and vegetable life and of mines and 
quarries, with attention to those products which are exported 
to the United States. Routes and other facilities for trans- 
portation and commerce—rail, river, and sea traffic. Lead- 
ing countries and comparative importance; the Great Powers 
of Europe; commercial centers; the capital and the most im- 
portant city of each of the leading nations; names of sea- 
ports connected by regular steamer lines with New York; 
their chief exports. 

Asia, studied with reference to Europe as a type and after 
the same general plan. Marked points of resemblance and 
difference; comparison of plant and animal life with that of 
Europe and that of North America; location and area of 
Siberia, the Chinese Empire, Japan, Ottoman Empire, India; 
their capitals and largest cities; attention to products that 
are largely exported to the United States. Facilities and 
routes of travel and transportation to Europe and the United 
States; influence of European control in the introduction of 
modern systems of industry and transportation. 


(To be continued.) 
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NCOURAGED by the success and popularity of this unique magazine, the editor and 
L publishers are pleased to announce for the coming year the following Important New 
Features. Beginning with the September number for 1903 there will be an 


INCREASE IN SIZE 


to nearly that of the magazine page, and the number of pages will also be increased. A new and clearer type will be used 
and the cover design made more attractive. There will be an , 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE MATERIAL 


_Each issue will contain a stirring leader written especially for the magazine by a‘prominent educator. These 
articles will be up to date, inspiring, bound to quicken thought, broaden the reader’s outlook, and incite him to earnest effort 


to keep abreast of the times. 
TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


pomteet at the request of superintendents from all parts of the country, and fitted for use by city or country teachers. 
ext-books are recommended, the plan carefully mapped out, everything prepared for thorough and systematic study. 

Terms, $1.50 per year. Until Sept. 1, 1908, renewals and new subscriptions will be received at the former rate of $1.00 
per year. Sample of September number now ready. 

A new subscriber to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS mentioning this advertisement will receive FREE on request a copy 
of Tate’s Philosophy of Education, paper covers. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., a a 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


Our Times in New Form 


The next number of OUR TIMES, as a monthly, will be issued in September. Excellent 
as this popular magazine of current events has been in the past it 


Will Be Much Improved 


during the coming year. The page will be nearly the size of that of The Teachers’ Institute. 
The type will be large and plain and more illustrations will add attractiveness to the publication. 
It will be carefully printed on better paper. No pains will be spared to make it first class. The 
price will remain the same, 50 cents for single subscriptions. 


Club Rates 


Desirable club rates are made with the other papers. Special terms, which will be furnished on request, fo 
large clubs. Many teachers find it a good plan to place a copy of OUR TIMES in the hands of every pupil. Make 
an effort to form a club in your school. 


Special Offer with Atlas 


Special terms are offered those who take the OUR TIMES ATLAS along with the paper. This little book 
contains a wonderful amount of information in small space. It answers questions that are constantly arising about 
peoples and governments. It has a large number of good maps, representing on a fair-sized scale the important 
countries of the world. Every subscriber should have a copy. For further information address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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New England. 


WoBuRN, Mass.—The vacancy in the 
position of superintendent of schools 
caused by the death of Mr. Thomas Em- 
erson, some months since, has been filled 
for the coming year by the election of 
Mr. George I. Clapp, of Spencer. Mr. 
Clapp has been in his present position 
for two years. 


CHELSEA, Mass.—Miss Rosa N. Allen 
has been elected teacher of German in 
the high school to fill the vacancy which 
has existed for several months. She is 
a uate of Wellesley college. Miss 
Sadie Malzard has been elected super- 
visor of drawing for all the schools of 
the city. She is a graduate of the nor- 
mal art school, Boston, and has been 
teaching drawiog in Atlantic. 


Mr. George A. Veazie has resigned his 
position as supervisor of music. 
tered the service of the city in 1869, 
when there were only about three thous- 
and pupils in the schools and this last 
year he has had more than twice that 
number under his charge. Advancing 
years and the need of rest have been the 
causes of his resignation, and the com- 
mittee in accepting, expressed their re- 

ret that the city is to lose his services. 
Fie has won distinction as a composer of 
music suited to children’s voices. 

GARDNER, MAss.—Miss Lucy E. Allen, 
for the past two years a teacher in the 
Orange high school and previously at 
Newport, N. H., has been appointed an 
additional teacher in the high school 
here. The classes in chemistry and 
“yp will be given toher. She has 

ad ni aay ee in her department. 
having been graduated from the scientific 
course at Colby academy, New London, 
N. H., and having taken several summer 
courses at Harvard. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Mr. Joseph W. Fair- 
banks, treasurer of Amherst college, 
died June 25. He was a teacher of large 
experience, having held positions in Wor- 
cester, St. Louis, and St. Paul, and hav- 
ing been principal of Williston seminary, 
Easthampton, for a number of years. 


HANovER, N. H.—Prof. Henry G. 
Jesup died here on June 15, aged seventy- 
seven years. He was a graduate of 
Yale, class of ’ 47, and for a nurber of 
years was pastor of Congregational 
churches in Connecticut and other states. 
In 1877 he became professor of botany in 
Dartmouth college, holding the chair till 
1899, when he resigned because of ad- 
vancing age. 


Clark College Faculty. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—Clark college, of 
Clark university, is filling up its faculty 
to meet the needs of increased attend- 
ance. Mr. Edmund C. Sanford, Ph.D., 
has been elected professor of experi- 
mental and comparative 
Professor Sanford was graduated from 
the University of California in 1883, and 
received the degree of Ph.D., from Johns 
Hopkins in ’88. Since then, he has been 
instructor in and professor of psychology 
in Clark university. 

Mr. James P. Porter, A.M., has been 
chosen instructor in psychology. He 
was graduated from Indiana university 
in 1898, and since then he has held several 
high school positions as teacher and prin- 
cipal, and since 1900 has been, instruct- 
or in psychology in Indiana university. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Marigold, Ph. D., in- 
structor in industrial chemistry in Wor- 
cester Polytechnic institute, for the last 
three years, has been elected assistant 
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professor of chemistry. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard 1n 1896, and took his 
doctor’s degree there in 1901, having 
been assistant in chemistry there for 
three years. 

Mr. C. B. Randolph, A.M., has been 
made instructor in Greek. He was grad- 
uated from Wabash college in 1896, and 
has since studied at Halle and at Har- 
vard. For three years, from 1897 to 
1900, he was instructor in Greek and 
Latin in the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Leslie C. Wells, A.M., for the past year 
instructor in French at Tufts college, 
has been appointed instructor in French. 

Mr. George H. Blakeslee, Ph.D., is to 
be instructor in history. He was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan university in 1893; 
has since studied at Johns Hopkins, Ber- 
lin, and Leipsic, and has just received 
his Ph.D. from Harvard. He has also 
“. a in East Greenwich academy, 





Special Studies. 


At the commencement of the special 
jJepartments of Pratt institute, Dr. 
Maxwell addressed the graduates on the 
value of training in special subjects. He 
paid a high compliment to the institute in 
saying: 

‘Thru the influence of the special 
teachers who have been trained in this 
institution. Pratt institute, on which we 
have been obliged to depend very largely 
for the training of such specialists, has 
exercised an uplifting and abiding influ- 
ence on the public schools. The teach- 
ers of sewing have made it possible for me 
to say that all girls in the public schools 
now learnto sew andto make their own 
dresses. The teachers of cooking make 
it possible for me to say that the time is 
fast approaching when no girl will com- 
plete the course in the public schools una- 
ble to perform the three greatest achieve- 
ments in cooking—to cook an egg; to 
cook a potato, and to broil a steak. The 
teaching of these two arts—sewing and 
cooking—in the public schools is slowly 
but surely revolutionizing for the better 
the home life in the tenement houses, 
and is making life more comfortable, 
more happy and more sane—in a word 
better worth living, in all homes. 

‘The teachers of drawing are doing 
an equally great work in furnishing our 
children with the skill that every work- 
man needs in order to read working draw- 
ings; to make free-hand sketches; in el- 
evating individual and public taste in 
dress, in street pavements and in the 
architecture of our homes and public 
buildings; in imparting to all who have 
the most rudimentary instinct for art the 
oe a of sketching for pleasure; and 
astly, in conferring upon all who have 
the intelligence to grasp it the power to 
interpret and to appreciate a good pic- 


‘‘The fundamental principles of the 
kindergarten are — permeating all 
our teaching. eachers of all grades 
are learning that it is not merely in the 
kindergarten, but in every department 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden ef itself, 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is bard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is on fhe ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
jebilitated conditions. 


HOOD’s PILLS cure eonstipatien, 25 cents. 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 








Have you used Pears’ 
soap ? 


Sold all over the world. 





of education ‘that they should strive to 
call forth self-activity; that they should 
develop the inventive powers; that they 
should initiate the student into his social 
environment, and that they should pro- 
vide for him happy and harmonious sur- 
roundings. It is true that the growth of 
the kindergarten spirit in many depart- 
ments of teaching is yet very slow, but 
it is making progress. For instance, we 
have learned from the kindergartners to 
make some attempt at decorating our 
school walls and to provide happy and 
harmonious surroundings in all grades. 
And yet we still, I am sorry to say, cling 
to the old-time school desk and seat as 
the chief articles of school furniture. 

‘‘The desk and seat are intended for 
just three exercises—writing, listening, 
and reading. School work, however, is 
no longer confined to writing, listening, 
and reading. The time is coming when 
some mechanical genius will devise school 
furniture that will permit free movement 
in the class-room—of course, under 
proper restraint—and will permit of the 
exercise of all those activities generally 
included under the name of manual train- 
ing, which all err i men now regard 
as an essential part of education.’’ 





The value of five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets consists in their rapid effect in alle- 
viating the suffering of the patient while 
endeavoring to rid himself of his neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, fever or la grippe. 
We have, in short, in this drug a most 
useful antidote to the two great symp- 
toms—pain and fever. — Medical Reprints, 
London, England. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and cing entizely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.”’ 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 


The Bowels ‘ 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


Tey WORK WHILE YOU Sag 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM § 


SUNBURN, *% 1 ste: 

Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

= ghttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or; 

mailed on receipt of 25¢, Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J, 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 

















The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 


tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





For 30 days tothe readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Beautiful 13-Piece 


Toilet Set 


or Tea Set, or Mantel Clock, or 
Watch, or Parlor Lamp, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-83 Vesey St., New York. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 









Miscellany. 


Do you want to know how you can bu 
an income of $1,000 a year for yourself, 
pd mother, your wife, or your children? 

f so write to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. You will be 
surprised to learn how small a daily sav- 
ing will provide for this. The assets of 
this company exceed those of any other 
company in the world—over $382,000,000. 
It has paid policy holders more than any 
other company in the world—over 
$590, 000,000. 

If the intention is to fit up a chemical 
and physical laboratory or to add to that 
already existing much time can be saved 
Lf writing direct to Eimer & Amend, 205 
Third avenue, New York. They make a 
specialty of fitting up laboratories for 
high schools, colleges, etc. As the firm 
represents leading European houses, it 
has unusual facilities for this work. The 
specialties are balances and weights of 
every description, Carl Zeiss microscopes 
and other optical instruments, graduated 
glassware, finest porcelain ware, etc. 

A Sustaining Diet. 

These are the enervating days, when, 
as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had 
dawned. They are fraught with danger 
to people whose systems are poorly sus- 
tained; and this leads us to say, in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, 
that the full effect of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is such as to suggest the propriety 
of calling this medicine something besides 
a blood purifier and tonic,—say, a sus- 
taining diet. It makes it much easier to 
bear the heat, assures refreshing sleep, 
and will without any doubt avert much 
sickness at this time of year. 

Tour to the Pacific Coast. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment, 

On account of the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at San Francisco, Cal., August 17 to 22, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
offers a personally-conducted tour to the 
Pacific Coast at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and other 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad east 
of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6, by 
special train of the highest grade Pull- 
man equipment. An entire day will be 
spent at the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a 
half day or more at Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, De! Monte, and San Jose. Three 
days will be spent in San Francisco dur- 
ing the Encampment. A day will be 
spent in Portland on the return trip, and 
a complete tour of the Yellowstone Park, 
covering six days, returning directly to 
destination via Billings and Chicago, and 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York September 1. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses 
for twenty-seven days, except three 
days spent in San Francisco, $215; two 
in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses 
to Los Angeles, including transportation, 
meals in dining car, and visits to Grand 
Canyon and Pasadena, and transporta- 
tion only through California and return- 
ing to the east by October 15, via any 
direct route, including authorized stop- 
overs, $115; two in one berth, $105 each. 
Returning via Portland $11 additional 
will be charged. Rates from Pittsburg 
will be five dollars less in each case. 

For full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or Geo. W. Boyd, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MR8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRvP has been used for 
VER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 


wa 
FI 


Ss 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kird. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





The Annual 


Income 


For life that you would like 
to leave your wife, and the 
amount in cash you would like 
to have returned to you, if you 
survive the period of limited 
payments—give these facts 
and the ages of both, in writing 
for terms on this ‘contract, 
devised and introduced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 
This Company ranks 
First—In Age. 


First—In Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 


Tue MurTvat Lire INsuRANCE 


Company or New York, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, President. 








NEVER SICK 


But always Well, Strong, Hearty, Vi 
Goodlooking, full of ‘Vim. lenetaeet 
Prosperous and Happy. Free from Drugs 
— Bills. If you would be all this, 
e 


NEW INTERNAL BATH 


A NEW, the BEST and ON- 
LY SAFE method of IN- 
TERNAL cleansing, remov- 
ing all the impurities and 
poisons from the system, cur- 
= Constipation and its re- 
sults, Dyspepsia. Liver and 
Kidney troubles, La Grippe, 
SH: 

No 





etc. UNLIKE any FLU 
ING SYSTEM used. 

matter what you are doing 
for health, do this also. 
SEND AT ONOE for illus- 
trated booklet, “THE ART 
0. G WELL,” 
with full particulars. 


HEALTH- 
CULTURE 


is the best illustrated maga- 
zine published on bodily de- 
velopment and human cul- 
ture for men, wemen, and 
children. $1.00 a year, 10 cts. 
a number. It will cost you 
but one cent ‘a postal card) 
to get a sample copy and list 
of the best health books and 
appliances ever made. Send 
your address now to 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 


481 ‘‘S.J.” Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, | 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to $50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. __ 2 : 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
243 Broadway, New York. 























Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
epectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wish'ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
903 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, | for every  pement of Instruction: Recommends 8c. cols to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. ULTON, Ameriean and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU  invice'armist Snincisl and profersionelrgferences and 
(Established 1891 by present manager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 

Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer.. RALEIGH, N.C. 


States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFice: FORT SMITH, ARK.’ we were unable to fill hundreds of places making 
Members repr ted through both Offices. 











Oldest and best knewn in U.S. Est. 1855. 
JouN O. RockWELL, Manager. 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done en the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
= pupil has for its aim the 
ighest mental and physical de- 
elopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 








GOOD TEACHERS are in demand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for infermation. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Bureau ities ctcient service, cvzt work 


ll ae efficient service, direct work. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. 


positions for good teachers. 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


et now. Circulars free. 

Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. ‘Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.”” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau rcezived dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 











THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, ~— and Clark’es The a Translations 








Good Sypen Woe Printed—Fine Panes Holt. New _ Cop troductions—New Type— 
er Bindi: m=" Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper— und-—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. , | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Capeta peg DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- | SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
BOOKS OF ENGLISH 





for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the — 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


SECOND SESSION: July 14—August 20, 1903 
Locatien: In Fort Edward Cellegiate Institute, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 
Director: Mrs. H. A. Davidson, author and editor 
of The Study-Guide Series. Associate Director: Sophie 
Chantal Hart, Head of En —- Department, Wellesley 
College. All ‘instraction specialists of experience; 
library and laboratory methods. 
ment of Courses to 


Send for Announce- 
Mrs. H. A. Davidson, No. 1Sprague P!., Albany ,N.Y. 
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New York City 
An Agent Wanted 


= rary yd 
IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 
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E. L. KELtoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents, 














